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DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN. 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 720 Fifth Avenue 


COLORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 

The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 
are intermixed. 


LSS > ar 
48 3 
By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made C | 
available to the artist. e ) ie 


© FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. » NEW YORK - CHICAGO pe ee one ot as 


TALENS € SON,INC. NEWARK 5,N.J. 
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ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


Paintings by 


MARSDEN HARTLEY 


To November 12 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 
















Distinctive Paintings 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


SCULPTURE 


MALDARELLI 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Di t 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts... Y) 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 
PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 








32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
SUZANNE EISENDIECK 
RECENT PAINTINGS November 1-27 


reeaap “Sitti: 


CHAGALL ier ai 


November 2 to 27 
"THE ILIAD" 16 Variations by 


Pierre Matisse 
ROMARE BEARDEN 


41 East 57 St. New York 
November 9 - 25 


NIVEAU ¢ 63 E. 57, N. Y. 



























Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:— The Municipal Art 
Commission packed 326 oils and water- 
colors, 41 miniatures and 66 pieces of 
sculpture into the cavernous concrete 
basement (formerly the garage) of the 
Greek Theater in Griffith Park for the 
Fourth Annual City of Los Angeles 
Art Exhibition. The Mayor opened the 
affair Oct, 17, ten city medals of merit 
were awarded, and each day through 
Oct. 31 local clubs furnished hosts and 
hostesses while painters and sculptors 
demonstrated their crafts in action or 
gave gallery talks. 


A lot of enthusiastic effort went into 
this affair, headed up by the art com- 
mission’s painter-member, Paul Lauritz, 
and quite a few reputable artists con- 
tributed work; but the whole thing 
looked as junky as its predecessors. 
Your correspondent believes Los An- 
geles has outgrown such mass medi- 
ocrity. Neither the County Museum nor 
the County Fair tolerates them. Art is 
a qualitative, not a quantitative affair. 

Medal winners in the city show were 
Francis de Erdely, Conrad Buff, Robert 
Broner, James Couper Wright, Martha 
Wheeler Baxter, Harold Gebhardt, 
Karoly Fulop and David Green. 


* * * 


The eighth invitational purchase 
prize exhibit presented in Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, by the Chaf- 
fey Community Art Association, ran 
from Oct. 17 through Oct. 24 and was 
in striking contrast to the huge Los 
Angeles City exhibition. Ontario is a 
pleasant suburb some 40 miles out and 
the association was originally sparked 
by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Line, who 
stickled for quality. Thirty-three Cali- 
fornians and 17 Eastern painters were 
represented by one work each. One of 
these will be bought for the permanent 
collection for $750. Last year’s buy was 
a Louis Bosa. 


It is interesting to note that six of 
the 15 Southern California painters 
represented in the current Carnegie 
annual at Pittsburgh, have works in 
the small Ontario show, while only 
two of them are in the mammoth 
Greek Theater exhibition. 


* * * 


Other exhibits in brief: Boris Deutsch 
is showing in his own gallery to Nov. 6 
a retrospective of his drawings, from 
cubist and expressionist figures in the 
’20’s through realism (the ’30’s) to the 
tensely stretched figures of the anxious 
present. Jules Engel solos to Nov. 6 
at American Contemporary Gallery 
with abstractions, the earlier ones in 
flat color-patterns, the later adding 
depth-movements and_ textures. His 
taste is always good. 


The Copley Galleries, Beverly Hills, 
have a big Matta show to Nov. 6, with 
speed, sex, cruelty and pain vigorously 
symbolized in often-huge canvases, 
some beautiful, some hideous. Grandma 
Moses, at 88, has a large exhibition at 
James Vigeveno’s, Westwood Hills, to 
Nov. 12, the later works slicker but 
better drawn than earlier ones. Louis 
B. Mayer, who seldom buys paintings, 
bought three. 
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IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS BY ERNEST 


LAWSON 


Until November 13 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22 





THE 


Silvermine Guild School of Art 


Gail Symon, Instructor 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


Iris Askew Esther N. Mills 
Eleanor Caskey Lee Montgomery 
Pearl Clarkin Pat Rifkin 

Ann Cuthrell Elizabeth Roberts 


Lionel dePosch 
Genevieve Evans 
Harriet Findlay 


Myrna Robinson 
Stanley Rowe 
Helen Saxe 


Oriole Horch Rayma Spaulding 
Shirley Kaplan Emily H. Stopford 
Janet Knopf Marguerite Sutherland 
Robert Levers Billy Tarala 
Margaret Low Barbara Williams 


November 1 - 13 


Newcomb-Macklin 
Galleries e 15 E. 57 St#., N.Y. 





IRINA Pr 
BLAINE 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57ST. N.Y. Galleries 


YOU, 


can sustain 


















ANYONE, EVERYONE 


and participate in American art 


Join Collectors of American Art, 


Your $5.00 membership swells the collective 
purchasing fund and Guarantees you a print, a 
Painting, or a piece of sculpture—an Original. 


106 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Emity A. FRANCIS, President. ELdorado 5-9710 
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Burlesque on “Life”’ 

Sir: I enjoyed very much your analysis 
of Life’s “Modernism” stunt. I think others 
are feeling the same way about it. A 
live art bunch in my old home town of 
New Albany, Ind., have written me they 
are doing a burlesque of Life’s reason- 
ing in the November meeting of their 
art-minded club. 

—C. J. BULLIET, Chicago. 


Conservative Carnegie 

Sir: When I first saw in the ArT DIGEST 
the reproductions of paintings from the 
Carnegie Exhibition, I was under the im- 
pression that they were from some Na- 
tional Academy annual. To my mind, all 
these figure paintings from B to Z are 
merely examples of academic realism with 
the sole exception of the Baptism by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis which was rich 
in plastic imagery and represents a great 
step forward for her. 

Time was when the Carnegie exhibi- 
tions selected significant and aesthetically 
meaningful works but the paintings re- 
produced here run from photographic 
realism to at best, eclectic illustration. 


—LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The Artist Answers 

Sir: In reviewing my exhibition at the 
ACA Gallery your critic referred to my 
work as “proletarian.” I cannot say what 
was intended there, but it leads me to sus- 
pect the remainder of the criticism. While 
the critic’s job is to be critical, it —, 
Se well for him to brush away some of 
the cobwebs of prejudice, distortion and 
smugness which prevent serious and ob- 
jective criticism. What in heaven’s name 
is “proletarian” art? 

So far as my having turned modern is 
concerned, it is evident that your critic 
has no knowledge of my previous work. 
This is a serious handicap in the proper 
evaluation of any artist’s work. Had she 
seen any one of my previous shows, she 
would have known that I began as a 


“modern.” —LIsA MANGor, New York. 


Another Evelyn Marie Fan 

Sir: I like Evelyn Marie Stuart’s writ- 
ings and admire the Dicest for publishing 
them. More power to her and all who be- 
lieve that the beautiful should still have 
a very important place in art. 


—Eva ADELINE Woop, Encinitas, Calif. 


“Rocky Pasture” 


OGDEN M. 


PLEISSNER 


Through November 13 


MACBETH GALLERY 
I! East 57th St., New York City 





OILS and GOUACHES 
by 


ALEXANDER 


ROBINSON 


November 1-27 


GEORGES de BRAUX 


ine. 
1718 Leeust Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 
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WILDENSTEIN 


MASTERPIECES 
FROM DAVID 
TO COURBET 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 
10:00 to 5:30 


Evelyn 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


ANNA E. 


MELTZER 


Recent Paintings 


American 19th Century Genre Paintings 
EXHIBITION DURING NOVEMBER 


To November 13th 


Under the direction of 


Marie Sterner 


at 


FRENCH and COMPANY, Ine. 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


The Washerwoman, Oil, 124% x 9% 
By David G. Blythe, 1815-1865 
HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Challenge of Lincoln Kirstein 


her the author’s derogatory reference to me as a 

vhilistine of the art-iournalist genus. I feel that Lincoln 
Kirstein’s article in the October issue of Harper’s on “The 
State of Modern Painting” is one of the most important and 
thought-provoking to appear in many moons. A month after 
it was published it is still the subject of heated discussion 
in studios and the theme of letters to editors. For DicEst 
readers who are not fortunate enough to possess Harper’s for 
October, I will outline some of the main points of this intelli- 
gent and sensitive piece of criticism. What Life magazine’s 
expensive forum on modern art didn’t accomplish (see last 
issue), Kirstein does as an individual thinker. 


Essentially, Kirstein attacks the faults of modern painting 
from the inside, as one of the clan, for he is firmly estab- 
lished as a member of the modern fraternity. His charges— 
lack of manual skill, lack of time, paucity of imagination, 
taint of commercialism, etc.—are similar to those made by 
the same writers he slaps in his lead paragraphs, but his 
have the added conviction of being advanced by a disillu- 
sioned convert. For example: 


“The new opposition, unlike Philistia, in no way opposes 
the use of unhampered imagination, experiment in new 
method or material, or what is loosely called distortion. This 
new opposition does, however, oppose improvisation as 
method, deformation as a formula and painting (which is a 
serious matter) as an amusement manipulated by interior 
decorators and high-pressure salesmen. The new opposition 
deplores a basic lack of general culture, historical and sci- 
entific, on the part of most of our painters, and their lack 
of stable technical processes and rational craftsmanship.” 


Also: “There is no question here of the artist’s prerogative 
to paint whatever he wants to paint. There is no intention 
of limiting his freedom. But the new opposition to modern 
art contends that the artist should use his imagination with- 
out frivolity or dillentantism and that his hand and his eye 
must be trained. It contends that improvisation has for many 
artists become a method of creation. Loose association of 
ideas has been substituted for analytical and selective think- 
ing. Experiments are passed off as fully achieved and mature 
art. Since the Fauves . . . few pictures have been consciously 
designed and executed with a coherent, consistent, and organic 
hand, eye and mind.” 


Then comes a telling thrust at those who excuse bad mod- 
ern paintings—such as won the Pepsi-Cola, La Tausca and 
Chicago Abstract top prizes last year—by blaming the times 
in which we live: 

“Today the reason why pictures are hard to paint cannot 
be explained by saying that we lack a dominant religious 
faith or that we are living in anxious times. Painters today 
live in no greater spiritual or physical danger than Breughel 
at the hands of the Duke of Alba, Greco menaced by the 
Inquisition, or Courbet ruined for his part in the Commune. 
What painting lacks today is what bad painting always 
lacks: adequate intellectual capacity and manual skill.” 


What about the growing abundance of derivative abstrac- 
tionists, long since labelled academic by the working art 
press? “The contemporary Academy of Abstract Painting 
is primarily decorative. Most of the acceptable abstractions 
are too big in area for the ideas.they contain, and far too 
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big for the small apartments where they are likely to land. 
. . . The images that the artist puts on improperly-prepared 
canvas are rarely fully realized. . . . The pictures are, in 
effect, frozen rather than finished. Finality is rare. The artist 
simply abandons his picture at some point out of laziness, 
pique or lack of imagination. . . . 


“Decorative improvisation of this sort would have been 
unthinkable before Cézanne. . . . After his death, his labora- 
tory was rifled and all his partial truths and searchings were 
expensively framed and sold, an invasion that he would have 
been the first to resent. On his heels painters have projected 
chance into a canon, taking advantage of every lucky acci- 


dent of the brush... . 


“Most of our young abstract academicians can talk of 
Hans Hofmann, the debt to Kandinsky and Mondrian, or the 
splinter groups from Klee and Cubism. But they are not 
aware of the effect of the ideas of painters who worked in 
the camerino of Isabella d’Este; they are impatient of Plato 
and Plotinus. They feel that these ideas are without mean- 
ing for them. They do not work hard or read widely, and 
hence are hard put to make use of much save their own 
accidental and careless discoveries in a recent past.” 


And then there is the question of chemical knowledge: 
“We do not seem to care that no rational craftsmanship or 
chemical stability supports the surface of many famed pic- 
tures by Van Gogh, Soutine, Rouault or Vlaminck. Soutine 
is no Rembrandt. The impasto he built up in a couple of 
afternoons, wet paint on wet paint, is already revenged by 
serious fissures. Soutine is generally considered today to be 
a better painter than Sargent, and yet the pictures of both 
men are deteriorating into cracked and darkened wrecks. 
Look at the condition of the sky in the Douanier Rousseau’s 
Sleeping Gypsy... .” 


What of future generations? Writes Kirstein: “We take 
for granted that, after 500 years, certain paintings are still 
inexhaustibly interesting. How many of our contemporary 
paintings-by-series will be found even inexhaustibly amusing 
after 25 years. 


“When did we start to pardon painters for not doing all 
that they could or should? When did we stop caring about 
complete excellence of mind, hand and eye; about the size 
of a picture being commensurate with the ideas in it, and 
about the painting of a picture for a given appropriate place? 
When did we start to be interested in accidental documents, 
and to worship the blown-up sketch, the framed half-step, 
the splinter of idiosyncrasy?” Or “were considerations of 
completeness abandoned with the rise of the art dealer, when 
any scrap from a hand that could do better came to be sold 
as a bona fide certificate of the very best?” 


This is the challenge of Lincoln Kirstein, a modern to 
the moderns. It is not an invitation for the conservatives to 
take-over, but a blunt demand from a sympathizer that the 
moderns think more, paint better. They must learn the tools 
of their “guild,” even to the point of returning to art school. 
Progress and tolerance have given them freedom of ex- 
pression, but there is no aesthetic rule forcing them to 
“finish” a masterpiece every twenty minutes, each a frag- 
ment of the total inspiration. Otherwise, many an attic will 
someday be cluttered by acres of canvas, wasted by some 
dear one who was in a hurry to express his yearnings for 
individuality and immortality. 


Kirstein’s arguments are not new. All of them have been 
presented by other art writers—Genauer, Biddle, Boswell, 
Bulliet and Plaut, to mention some—but he gives them a 
coherence and authority that should penetrate the smug 
complacency of free expressionism. 





We Are Privileged to Present 


THE GREAT 


LOGSDON 


In His World Premier Exhibit 
NOV. I5—DEC. 4 





BABCOCK GALLERY 


CARMINE DALESIO, DIRECTOR 


38 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 


1071 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


WATERCOLOURS 1914-1948 
and unique COLLAGES by 


HILLA REBAY 


called by Andre Salmon 
creator of ae school 
of collage Paris 








NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER 
8 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
+> 





Nov. | -20 
MILLER COMPANY COLLECTION 


“PAINTING TOWARD ARCHITECTURE” 








Nov. 9 - 27 
PORTRAITS BY 


WILLIAM DRAPER 








Nov. 23 -Dec. 10 
PAINTINGS BY 


MAX ERNST 


+. 





14 EAST 57th STREET 
PARIS 


e NEW YORK 
LONDON 














Coming November 15th 















The 
ART DIGEST 
CHRISTMAS 





ART BOOK ISSUE 


together with a Special Issue for Norton 
Gallery of Art, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
Feature will be a full color Gauguin 
painting. 






Coming December 15th 






A beautiful full color reproduction of 
Roger Van Der Weyden’s “Christ on the 
Cross with the Virgin and St. John.” 



















Be sure you get your copy and send a 
subscription as a Christmas gift to 
your art minded friend or art student. 


Subscription Department, 


116 East 59th Street New York 22 





The Art Digest 
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Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis: RICHARD PATON 
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Commodore Isaac Hull: GILBERT STUART 


Paintings That Record History of the United States Navy 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’Ss latest 
special exhibition, entitled “Your Navy 
—Its Contribution to America, From 
Colonial Days to World Leadership,” 
is one of those happy extravaganzas 
that, if it were a movie, Hollywood 
could truthfully bill as “for the entire 
family.” A carefully selected collec- 
tion of more than 200 paintings and 
prints, plus a number of superb ship 
models, the exhibition is all things to 
all men: an echo of cutlas-clash and 
creaking rigging to historians and small 


boys of all ages, a nostalgic whiff of 
cordite and gasoline to veterans of the 
recent wars; an untouchable treasure- 
trove to antiquarians, and a 150-year 
survey of official portrait painting to 
students of limning. 

Naval art was a comparatively sim- 
ple matter for the painters and print- 
makers of the Revolution, the Barbary 
Wars, the Quasi-War with France and 
the War of 1812, for in those days war- 
fare on the sea was a compact matter 
of one ship against another. The sim- 


Assault Wave, Salerno: MITCHELL JAMIESON. At the Metropolitan Museum 
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ple tactic of manuever and broadside 
at close range and of lashing and 
boarding gave the artist a ready-made 
composition. It might be added, too, 
that he did his composing from the safe 
distance of someone else’s eye-witness 
account. 

Well represented in this exhibition 
are the great names of our early naval 
history — Commodores Barry, Hopkins, 
Jones, Bainbridge, Decatur, Hull, Law- 
rence, MacDonough, Perry, Porter, 
Rodgers and Stewart (whose names 
were further immortalized by destroy- 
ers of World War II). Here, too, are 
the ships of legendary aura—the Bon- 
homme Richard, the Serapis, the 
Constellation and L’Insurgente, the 
Philadelphia of Tripolitan fame, the 
President, the Constitution, the Guer- 
riere, Wasp, Frolic, Macedonian, the 
United States, Hornet, Peacock, Java, 
Shannon and Chesapeake. And here are 
the early naval artists at their best— 
Dominic Serres, Richard Paton, Birch, 
Corné, Guerrazzi, Garneray, Nicholas 
Pocock (who knew whereof he painted, 
having been a shipwright). 

The early portraits vary from the 
quaint and amusing figure of John 
Paul Jones by Daniel N. Chodowiecki 
to the suave commissions of Gilbert 
Stuart and Thomas Sully, not forget- 
ting Charles Willson Peale and his son, 
Rembrandt, Houdon, Edward Savage, 
John Wesley Jarvis and Joseph Wood. 

During the Revolution the U.S. Fleet 
was no fleet at all, but a rather non- 
descript collection of privateers, state 
‘navies,’ “Washington's Fleet” and a 
hastily organized squadron of sailing 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Maldarelli at Work on Bird Forms 





Chivalrous Maldarelli at Midtown Galleries 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI is one of the most 
respected names in contemporary Amer- 
ican sculpture among both sculptors and 
art-lovers, and his first one-man show 
in 13 years, at the Midtown Galleries, 
is quite an event. 

If all men shared Maldarelli’s atti- 
tude toward womanhood, as expressed 
in his larger pieces, knighthood would 
still be in flower. Like the Medieval 
bard, he caresses with respect and 
praises with understanding. Her sex is 
ever recognized, but more as an ethereal 
adornment than a corporeal promise. 
Woman, as embodied in Maldarelli’s 
figures, is indeed on a pedestal. 

Here is such a rich and eloquent ex- 
hibition, yet one with such subtle under- 


Mountain Mother: MALDARELLI 





statements, that at least two visits are 
recommended. There are no less than 
16 large pieces in wood, metal and 
stone, about 30 more studies, sketches 
and small terra cottas. This is a lot of 
sculpture for a smallish gallery like 
the Midtown, but the placement and 
the especially fine lighting do not make 
the show seem unduly crowded. 
(Through November 20.) 
—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Y 9 e 

A Woman's View 

MucuH space has been devoted to 
Kaethe Kollwitz over the years. In fact, 
her work is so familiar as to make an 
assumption of its va) .e quite natural. 
The current large ex :ibition at Galerie 
St. Etienne offers an opportunity to 
examine the full scope of her career. 

Along with the familiar hunger, war 


and self portrait series, may be seen. 


very early drawings and etchings, as 
well as Concentration Camp and Last 
Self Portrait, the only examples of her 
work done during the recent war to 
have reached this country. 

From the beginning the human story 
moved Kaethe Kollwitz. Her delinea- 
tion of the tragedies of modern Ger- 
many through two wars, depression, 
political strife speak volumes of Kaethe 
Kollwitz, woman. She must have been 
a tremendous human being, full of 
warmth and compassion. As an artist, 
however, she is less than tremendous. 
Her search for plastic values seems to 
have ceased as soon as she found a 
workable language, and the emphasis 
on literary depiction of emotions led to 
overstatement. Hence, deeply felt an- 
guish and misery tend to appear spec- 
tacular, and tenderness often seems 
cloying. 

All in all, one can say that her work 
functioned well during her lifetime and 
that it will probably have at least docu- 
mentary interest in the future. 

—PEGGY F. CRAWForRD. 


The Distaff Side 


THE NEw YorK SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS is holding its twenty-fourth an- 
nual exhibition at the Demotte Gal- 
lery. It includes paintings, watercolors, 
prints and sculpture, which mount up 
to more than eighty items. Although 
the sculpture is shown in competition 
with paintings and watercolors, it holds 
its own. Doris Caesar seems to have 
adopted extremely attenuated forms, 
which appear more appropriate to her 
Wandering People than to Mother and 
Child. Cleo Hartwig’s Snail, in marble, 
in reality a large snail shell, possesses 
such tactile values in its flow of stri- 
ated, curving surfaces that one _ is 
tempted to put explorative fingers 
upon it. 

Sybil Kennedy presents a group of 
sculptures. Her Two Nuns, a small 
bronze, through its fine craftsmanship, 
attains the authority of a large piece. 
Linton’s ebony Daphne, portraying her 
metamorphosis into a laurel tree, is an 
engaging conceit, admirably carried 
out. The ascetic Prophet by Beatrice 
Stone is imbued with spiritual power. 

Among the watercolors and oils, 
Frances Avery’s Dancers depicts two 
figures in differing poses of relaxation, 
admirable in composition and color. 
Theresa Bernstein’s Fantastic Glouces- 
ter, linear sharpness. heightening the 
color pattern; Lillian Cotton’s Head, 
almost crowded into the frame in its 
effect of vitality; Anne Steele Marsh's 
Covered Bridge, carrying the eye to the 
far opening of its recession, and Annot’s 
Composition of drooping headed sun- 
flowers (no shadow of Van Gogh) are 
high spots of the showing. 

Also to be commended in this large 
grouping are: Margaret Huntington’s 
impressive Fortifications in the French 
Alps; Gertrude Nason’s opulence of 
contrasting forms in Wayside Bouquet; 
Blanche Lazzell’s abstraction, Petunias; 
Ethel Katz’ stark majesty of cliffs and 
sea in Coast of Newfoundland; Edna 
Reindel’s seizure of stark devastation 
against a radiance of sky in Burned 
Forest; Thelma Grosvenor Whitman's 
engaging Siamese cats in Composition. 

Other names to be added to a favor- 
able listing are: Beulah Stevenson, 
Flora Schofield, Virginia Snedeker, Ruth 
Lewis, Adelaide Lawson, Lena Gurr, 
Dorothy Lubell Feigin. Paranoic Par- 
ents by Estel Novic is as repellent as 
its title, but is fortunately hung in 
an.inconspicuous spot. (Until Nov, 11.) 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Pomona Shows Chinese Painting 


Pomona College, which last year put 
on a distinguished and popular ex- 
hibition of Ancient Chinese Bronzes, 
is arranging a sequel exhibition of An- 
cient Chinese Paintings from Nov. 1 
to Dec. 18. 

Two years in preparation, the ex- 
hibition comprises paintings dating from 
the 10th to the 18th centuries and in- 
cludes works borrowed from Chinese 
collectors for their first American ex- 
hibition. Among these special treats 
will be the famous Tribute - Bearing 
Mission scroll, painted by Chi’iu Ying 
in 1492. Formerly in the collection of 
the Emperor Ch’ien Lung and now 
owned by the Ting Family of China. 
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Metaphysician in Line 
DRAWINGS which an artist regarded 
too private for exhibition or sale dur- 
ing his lifetime might reveal unsus- 
pected intimacies of his procedure. 
However, Paul Klee’s entire expres- 
sion springs from such subjective 
sources that this does not typify the 
fifty drawings which the Buchholz Gal- 
lery now shows for the first time. 

Rather, we are offered an unusual 
opportunity to follow the development 
of Klee’s line as a means of expres- 
sion, and to savor his ramifications of 
its use. In maturity, Klee draws, he 
colors, he creates space and movement, 
he plays a tune, or he creates coun- 
ter-point, all with line alone, depend- 
ing on the meaning he wished to con- 
vey. 

Sometimes, as in Town of Cathedrals, 
a pattern of tiny, angular shapes forms 
one large jagged shape which, in turn, 
functions in relation to the blank page. 
Sometimes, as in Witches’ Crag, inter- 
related linear motifs of relative density 
create a sense of movement in and out 
as well as around the surface. In Crawl- 
ing and Rearing, thick, disjointed mo- 
tifs make for a vibrating overall equili- 
brium, while in The Familiars, sep- 
arately seen entities, subtly juxtaposed, 
give a sense of all-inclusive space. 

To analyze Klee’s art only from a 
plastic viewpoint would be a mutila- 
tion, because his great artistry stems 
from the thorough welding of plastic 
and symbolic elements. Klee probes the 
vast world of non-rational forces which 
motivate not only man’s actions, but 
also his reactions to the physical world, 
and which dictate his place in the uni- 
versal scheme. 

The meaning of each picture makes 
itself clear in terms of the individual’s 
subjective attachments to it. If one is 
in a receptive frame of mind, the pic- 
tures arouse potent perceptions of in- 
tuitional meaning, and a sure sense of 
being in tune with the artist’s projec- 
tion. However, the spiritual validity of 
these pictures is not susceptible of con- 
crete proof. And unless one’s focal point 
is philosophy, accurate verbal interpre- 
tations are irrelevant. (Through Nov. 
13.)—Preccy F. CRAWForD. 


Joseph Lauber Dead 


Joseph Lauber, versatile artist who 
won distinction as a designer of stained 
glass windows, and as an easel painter, 
sculptor, etcher, illustrator and educa- 
tor during his long career, died Octo- 
ber 18 in Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
after a brief illness. He was 93 years 
old. 

German-born, Lauber was brought to 
this country when he was nine and, 
after a boyhood apprenticeship with a 
jeweler, studied art at Cooper Union, 
sculpture with Karl Mueller and draw- 
ing and painting with Walter Shirlaw 
and William Chase at the Art Students 
League. In the 1880s he helped John 
La Farge with the panel ceilings for 
the Cornelius Vanderbilt Fifth Avenue 
home but later left New York for 
mural work in Europe, where he main- 
tained a Munich studie.. Upon his re- 
turn to New York h@Zurned to paint- 
ing and etching, exhibyting: rig’ at the Na- 
tional Academy. ** °3 Ys oe 
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Montmartre: OGDEN PLEISSNER 


Pleissner’s Stature Gains Another Cubit 


OGDEN PLEISSNER’S exhibition of paint- 
ings, at the Macbeth Gallery, brings a 
realization that this artist has for some 
time been adding a cubit to his stature, 
until in this present mature phase, his 
work. achieves definite distinction. If 
there lingers in anyone’s mind a con- 
fusion between naturalism and realism, 
he should look at Pleissner’s canvases, 
in. which the objective world is por- 
trayed not through description, but 
through the artist’s interpretation of 
its significance. His technical resources 
of draftsmanship, brushwork and sound 
design appear to meet the requirements 
of his conceptions in a complete finality. 

The showing includes paintings, wa- 
tercolors and drawings of landscapes in 
America and Europe. In each he. has 
seized the special character. of place, 
which he has felt in it. Atmosphere is 
an intangible, yet thoroughly realized 
asset of all the work. Italian Land- 
scape, its time-mellowed walls and scat- 
tered red-roofed houses straggling across 
the canvas seems impregnated with that 
feel of antiquity, of an almost immeas- 
urable past, of “battles long ago,’ that 
Italy seems to suggest. 

As a contrast, Dorset Valley pro- 
claims itself an American scene, even 
if it were not labelled. The very quality 
of its light, the character of its slope 
and rise of land masses, the dark thrust 
of the distant hill all are characteris- 
tic of our native landscape. The or- 
ganization of this panoramic canvas 
calls: for comment, its variety of detail 
all ‘céntributing to a unified impres- 
sion; its breaking of light and color 
planes incorporated in the amplitude 
of the design. 

The Paris seenes are all engaging, 
in their sensitive realization of the tex- 
tures of old houses, of the play of cool 
and warm tones that the tall facades 
effect, here catching an illumination of 
sunlight, here receding into shadow. As 
one of the outstanding examples is 
Montmartre, so often painted, yet never 
envisioned in this way of a winding 
roadway, the rich textures of curiously 
qugpaposed building, a figuré seated in 
full-sunlight, a group standing in half 


shadow near a_ stairway of stone. 
One of the most impressive items of 
the showing is a sanguine drawing, 
Morning Sunlight, Paris, the rosy hues 
of the buildings mingling their reflec- 
tions in the water with the blue of the 
sky. Other watercolors and canvases 
especially admired are: Beach at Jup- 
iter Island; Marble Quarry Pool; Boule- 
vard St. Michel; Firenze. (Until Nov. 
13.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


An American Group 


AFTER FOUR YEARS ABSENCE from the 
exhibition field, An American Group 
has reactivated itself with a few new 
members (see Sept. 15 DiGesT) and a 
splendid exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture at the ACA Gallery. The 69 
artists here have been the recipients 
of 158 prizes and. awards in. national 
shows and no less than 443 of their 
works are in museum and private col- 
lections. The vast majority of artists 
are represented in this exhibition by 
good typical examples, so it is patent 
that space would not permit the noting 
of all works worthy of it; perhaps it 
would suffice to mention only those art- 
ists whose entries are better than their 
usual, 

Milton Avery’s Mitzi Solomon has the 
virtue of his usual simplicity and sure 
color-tone relationships but, in addition, 
is a fully realized and completely fin- 
ished picture. In Persian Lilies, David 
Burliuk has disciplined his exuberantly 
piled pigments, achieving a charming 
fantasy of still life and landscape. Wil- 
liam Gropper’s textural Dynasty is 
good painting as well as effective satire. 
Mervin Jules’ small Tenement Fire is 
less illustrationy, therefore better. Louis 
Ribak combines crisp craftsmanship and 
emotional punch in the dramatic land- 
scape, Taos in Spring. Moses Soyer con- 
tinues to consolidate his talents in a 
subtly colorful Woman Combing Hair. 
Outstanding, also, were paintings by 
two artists with whose work Iam not so 
familiar—Morris Shulman and Charles 
White. (Through Nov. 13.) 

. —ALONZO LANSFORD. 





Evening Storm, Schoodic, No. 2: MARSDEN HARTLEY 


Marsden Hartley Seen in Late, Great Works 


PAINTINGS BY MARSDEN HARTLEY are 
on view at the Paul Rosenberg Gallery. 
Hartley has become almost a legendary 
figure to us to day, partly because of 
his many and definite attainments as a 
poet, a writer of perceptive critiques 
on art and artists, a highly gifted paint- 
er, but also because of his compelling 
personality. 

He passed through many phases in 
his artistic pursuits—an early impres- 
sionist; an expressionist, influenced by 
Kandinsky; an abstractionist while 
working with the German artists of the 
Blue Rider. It will be recalled that he 
was one of the first of our American 
artists to visit Europe and absorb the 
new esthetics of modernism, returning 
to exemplify them in his work. 

But all these influences were added 
to a sound core of native genius 
which persisted through many protean 
changes, until, in the last years of his 
life, he obtained full command of his 
innate powers, achieving an actual mag- 
nificence of expression. It is in the last 
ten years of his life, to which the can- 
vases of this showing belong, that his 
latent genius was completely revealed. 
Like the fabled Antaeus, when he again 
touched his native soil (for Hartley was 
born in Maine), he received a percepti- 
ble strengthening of all his powers. The 
dramatic Mt. Katahdin—Autumn, one 
of several versions of the subject, or 
the dynamic Evening Storm, Schoodic, 
Maine attest the final authority of hand 
and mind working in unison. 

In Hartley’s early work, especially in 
his period of impressionism, a poetic, 
emotional note makes itself felt through- 
out his canvases. But in his late paint- 
ings, the approach is more cerebral 
than emotional. In Fishermen’s Last 
Supper, he appears to move away from 
the personal and individual into a uni- 
versal significance, scarcely character- 
izing the figures so much as enveloping 
the whole scene in the awesomeness of 
impending disaster. It is one of his most 
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impressive canvases, stark, simplified, 
imbued with the detachedness of Greek 
tragedy. 

The beauty of the artist’s color and 
the discretion with which it is used are 
apparent in all these works; in the 
vivid Green Landscape—Dogtown; the 
charming, decorative patterning of Rope 
and Shells; the pale, yet lucent sky in 
Sea Shell by the Window that lends a 
sense of vibrant life to the whole can- 
vas; in the flashing play of reds and 
pinks of the fish in Bream. It is not 
difficult to realize in this exhibition that 
all the transitions and experiments of 
Hartley’s career were eventually gath- 
ered up into the plenitude of a mature 
expression, which transcended “influ- 
ences” in the amplifying of his native 
endowment. (Until Nov. 12.)—M. B. 


Lyrical Realist 


THE PAINTINGS BY ERNEST LAWSON, at 
the Milch Galleries, bring immediate 
recognition of his direct, spontaneous 
reaction to the thing seen. Beginning 
his landscape work with an impression- 
ist technique—he was a pupil of both 
Twachtman and Weir—he entirely es- 
caped the tenuous and unsubstantial 
effects of Impressionism. This fact is 
attested by his inclusion in the famous 
exhibition of “Eight Americans,” real- 
ists, who gave a decided jolt to the 
ultra refinement and etheralism preva- 
lent in the paintings of that moment, 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Yet Lawson was a realist only in that 
he recognized the objective world as his 
inspiration, transforming it with deli- 
cate gradations of color and light and 
transcending observed fact by a lyrical 
rendering. Morning Mist with its sal- 
ience of forms rising sharply out of a 
haze, or Early Morning, a tremulous 
play of movement in the water and a 
soft radiance pervading the landscape 
are early canvases that echo poetic feel- 
ing. But the exuberance and robustness 
of his mature work soon began to make 
themselves felt. 


His most characteristic and best work 
was his canvases depicting the Harlem 
River, rather a dreary suburban scene, 
yet one in which the artist found the 
human element that appealed to him in 
the little shacks, the boat houses, the 
clutter of chicken yards and humble 
dwellings. He did not idealize these sub- 
jects, but enveloped them in an aura 
of life and living. 


Peggy’s Cove, a Nova Scotia scene, 
abandons his former fluency of surfaces 
for the heaped-up pigment, in which he 
was later to achieve magical effects of 
jewel-like color and sparkling light in 
incredible richness of broken textures. 
The whole exhibition is witness of the 
artist’s sensitive vision and his power 
to render this visual experience on his 
own terms. (Until Nov. 25.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Winter Scene, Harlem River: ERNEST LAWSON 
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Royal Cortissoz 


“MY BELIEF AS AN ART CRITIC has been, 
briefly stated, this: That a work of art 
should embody an idea, that it should 
be beautiful, and that it should show 
sound craftsmanship. I have been a 
traditionalist, steadfastly opposed to 
the inadequacies and bizarre eccentrici- 
ties of modernism.” Thus, with charac- 
teristic candor, did the late Royal Cor- 
tissoz ‘lay it on the line.’ Art critic 
since 1891 for the New York Herald 
and Herald Tribune, last of the ‘grand 
tradition’ critics and master of the es- 
say style of writing, Cortissoz died in 
his New York home on October 18, pre- 
sumably still untroubled by the fine 
points of argument and confusion in 
modern art that bother so many people 
today. He was 79 years old, and had 
been on leave of absence since 1944 be- 
cause of ill health. 

Cortissoz thought that “it was simply 
instinct” that taught him art criticism, 
and, in line with his explanation of one 
of the elements he loved in painting, 
perhaps he was right: “You can’t get 
simplicity, the kind of simplicity that 
is beautiful, by taking thought. It must 
arise from the central spring of your 
inspiration and be a habit of mind; it 
is the soul of things, not their dress.” 
However, a scholarly turn of mind, vast 
reading, cultivated as well as instinc- 
tive taste and a warm heart contributed 
to his success that came early and the 
veneration that followed. 

As a boy of fourteen he went to work 
for McKim, Mead & White, and he con- 
sidered his six years with this architec- 
tural firm as “equal to or better than 
a university education.” Thereafter, for 
two years, he was art critic of The Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and, at the age of 
22, he received the same post on the 
Tribune. Editor Whitelaw Reid was so 
pleased with Cortissoz’ work that he 
was also made literary critic, and the 
veteran drama and music critics, Wil- 
liam Winter and Edward Krehbiel, often 
turned over some of their assignments 
to this discerning youngster. 

He abandoned book reviewing in 1912, 
shortly after the death of Mr. Reid, 
when Mrs. Reid asked Cortissoz to write 
the biography of her husband. Pre- 
viously, he had published biographies of 
his admired friends, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens (1907) and John LaFarge 
(1911). He also wrote six volumes of 
essays, countless articles and introduc- 
tions to art books in the lucid, easy but 
polished style that took his newspaper 
columns of art criticism outside the 
realm of journalism. But above every- 
thing, he was proud of the inscription 
he wrote for the Lincoln Memorial: ‘In 
This Temple, As in the Hearts of the 
People For Whom He Saved the Union, 
The Memory of Abraham Lincoln is 
Enshrined Forever.” 

Cortissoz was born in Brooklyn in 
1869, the son of Emanuel Cortissoz, a 
native of England, and the former Julia 
da Costa of Martinique. In London in 
1897 he married Ellen Mackay Hutchin- 
son, then literary editor of the Tribune, 
who became closely associated with her 
husband’s work. Mrs. Cortissoz died in 
1933. There are no immediate survi- 
vors of the Herald Tribune’s—and the 
world’s—staunch and revered dean of 
art critics. 
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Bull in the Quarry: JON CORBINO 


Beauty and Movement of Corbino Canvases 


THE WORK OF JON CORBINO, whose 
paintings are on view at the Rehn 
Galleries, has been characterized by a 
highly personal idiom of artistic lan- 
guage in which scintillating color and 
flashing movement are recorded. His 
paintings of horses and riders often en- 
veloped in an ambience of flaming 
hues, are carried out with the vigor of 
a full, sweeping brush, yet also with 
such surety of touch and coherence 
of design that each glowing note of 
color and each swift thrust of line is 
incorporated into a totality of har- 
monious impression. 


Happily, there are a number of such 
canvases in the present showing, as 
well as themes of the ballet and circus 
that produce the same effect of vibrant 
figures set in a refulgence of color. 
The Futurists attempted to register 
motion by an almost infinite sequence 
of movements. Corbino resorts to no 
such technical trickery, although 
through some magic his figures move 
before one in such canvases as Run- 
away White Horse, Riders in Moonlight 
and Bull in the Quarry. Yet one of the 
outstanding pieces of the showing, 
Horse Fair, is carried out in a low- 
toned palette, depending for its strik- 
ing effect on no suggestion of move- 
ment, but on the rhythmic play of 
proudly arched necks and the curving 
elegance of forms. 


Diverse facets of accomplishment 
are: Elaine with Green Gloves, a seat- 
ed figure, almost austerly presented, 
yet given vitality through the poig- 
nancy of the finely modelled face, and 
Ipsich Inlet, gleaming, blue waters with 
anchored boats stretching from the 
foreground beach. The latter conveys 
so direct and simplified an expression 
that it is surprising how much intricacy 
of detail it actually contains. 

Portrait of a Child, a symbolic sub- 
ject with suggested cross and a thorn 


crowned head, is a reverently approach- 
ed religious theme. The painting of the 
child’s form is a refinement of brush- 
work, Other canvases reveal the rich- 
ness of the artist’s imaginative inven- 
tion; all possess, however diverse their 
subjects, that inescapable attribute, 
painting quality. (To Nov. 13.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Best Spiral Group 


The biggest and best exhibition of 
the experimental Spiral Group is now 
occupying two floors at the New School 
for Social Research, plus a large com- 
posite painting by all ten members in 
the lobby. 


For the most part this is a stimulat- 
ing, professional-looking show, and at 
least a good part of this is due to four 
large, excellent abstractions by Sey- 
mour Franks—the most consistent of 
the groups within the group. Gene 
Arceiri, Arthur Goetz and Job Good- 
man stir a good deal of expressionism 
in with their abstraction (or vice versa) 
with varying results, but Arceiri’s dark 
Encounter, Goetz’ strong, Beckmannish 
Painting No. 1111, and Goodman’s vari- 
textured Impulsion Magnetic may be 
recommended strongly. Joseph Meert 
achieves a mystical quality largely 
through color and rather indefinite di- 
visions; and Margaret Mullin arrives at 
an odd brand of surrealism and fantasy 
by superimposing trompe Voeil still 
lifes and figures on non-objective back- 
grounds. 


Sennhauser is best in Black Forms in 
Colorspace No. 11 a little reminiscent 
of Stuart Davis, but considerably less 
so than two of his other entries are 
like Kandinsky. Wally Straton provides 
a good abstraction in Deep Currents 
and Pietro Lazzari and Michael Loew 
also contribute to the success of the 
show. (Through Nov. 2.)—J. G. 
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The Mask of Her Face: KARL ZERBE 


Karl Zerbe Increases His Gamut 


THE WORK OF KARL ZERBE, now hold- 
ing an exhibition at the Downtown Gal- 
lery, has been chiefly in encaustic, a 
difficult, but rewarding medium, He has 
recently enlarged the scope. of his pig- 
ments So that they include encaustic, 
tempera, gouache and tempera with en- 
caustic. This increased. gamut affords 
the artist an amplified variety of ex- 
pression, but has not altered the char- 
acteristics associated with Zerbe’s work. 
It is difficult to define this character, 
beyond admitting his unfailing paint- 
ing quality, for his work is at one and 
the same time capricious, witty, deco- 
rative, yet also imbued with an inten- 
sity of esthetic conviction. 

Although the fecundity of invention 
of this artist’s work is always marked, 
his work entirely escapes any facile 
virtuosity in its almost vehement power 
of expression. It is true that Zerbe’s 
gift of decorative design often leads 
him to over elaboration of detail that 
tends to obscure the clarity of his state- 
ments. Yet one must remember that it 
is the other side of the medal, the 
fault of a quality. In the present 
showing, he appears felicitously to tend 
to greater simplicity of design, omitting 
the ornamental filagree that has often 
been disturbing in his canvases. 

An encaustic, Timepiece, is typical 
of his exuberant invention. The dial 
of the clock is the focus of the paint- 
ing, a skeleton by it may serve to re- 
mind one of its final ticking, while a 
branching candelabra completes the 
skillful give and take of forms in effec- 
tive adjustment. East of Lexington, also 
an -encaustic, is a clever rendering of 
the jumble of city buildings—red brick 
houses, white facades, spires of churches, 
arches and triangular forms all jostling 
one another. It displays Zerbe’s com- 
bination of sharp linear pattern strik- 
ing out solid forms. : : 

In the group of gouaches, ‘the erum- 
bling, white textures of White Church, 
a Mexican scene, are superbly rendéred 
against the depths‘of a- cobalt blue 
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sky. In this same medium, Variation on 
a Theme by Cranach is a witty travesty, 
giving possibly a more attractive ver- 
sion of the feminine form than: Cra- 
nach’s quaint nudes. 

In The Mask of Her Face, a woman’s 
face practically fills the canvas with its 
exaggerated proportions. It is an aus- 
tere face, almost expressionless, yet the 
artist subtlely, though unmistakably, 
suggests the passionate nature behind 
the facade. Portrait of Max Beckmann, 
tempera and encaustic, is notable. The 
simplicity of unstudied pose: and the 
summing up of personality give this 
portrait great distinction. Other works 
that should be cited are: Blue Night; 
Treacherous Horse; Second Floor Front; 
Survivors. (Through Nov. 13.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Horses, Horses, Horses 


JOHN GROTH is more an illustrator 
than a painter, but an artist nonethe- 
less. Well-known as the illuminator of 
books by Hemingway, Steinbeck and 
Tolstoi, an art director of Esquire and 
other magazines, and a war artist-cor- 
respondent, this artist now puts on a 
show of watercolors entitled “The 
Horse in Sport” at Ferargil Galleries. 

Groth combines color and penned 
line with practiced spontaneity and cal- 
culated casualness. An enquiring re- 
porter at heart, he snoops about jock- 
eys’ dressing rooms at Belmont and Ja- 
maica, the paddocks, grandstands and 
stables at various tracks, gets up early 
for morning workouts, stays up late at 
Madison Square Garden and otherwise 
gets the feel of the colorful, exciting, 
self-sufficient little world of horse-flesh. 

Sportsmen and horse-lovers should 
love this show. But it must be noted 
that-Groth is more interested in the 
motion, color and spirit of the subject 
than the precise delineations of equine 
anatomy that are traditionally de- 
manded by the horsemen. (Through 
Nov. 15.)—A, L. 








Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston :—Honors to Rembrandt may 
seem slightly like gilding the lily at 
this late date. Yet The Fogg Museum 
in Cambridge has succeeded in making 
the 16th century master come to life 
anew by a double enterprise this month. 
One is a choice show of 11 oils and 
more than 100 etchings culled from the 
Fogg’s own stocks and from collectors. 
The other is publication by the Harvard 
University Press of Jakob Rosenberg’s 
monumental and at the same time read- 
able two-volume book on Rembrandt’s 
life and works. 

As Dr. Rosenberg is on the museum 
teaching staff, the exhibition forms a 
nice compliment to his literary and 
critical labors. The book turns up little 
that is new about the artist, principally 
because spadework has been going on 
since his death and the ground is about 
exhausted. But it does present the 
known facts in an attractive, unpre- 
tentious way, and the critical analyses 
of style are extremely helpful. 

The paintings range from an early 
interior astonishingly like a Vermeer 
to the wonderful accomplishments of 
the poverty-stricken painter’s latter 
years, when his insight into character 
had become as deep as the chiaroscuro 
effects of technique. 


There is a perky portrait of Rem- 
brandt’s mistress, Hendrickje, as she 
appeared when a girl, and again a ma- 
ture study of the same subject which 
is vaguely remindful of Gainsborough’s 
stately moods. 

* Majestic indeed, with a poignant ap- 
peal, is the Christ .with Folded Arms, 
lent by Mrs. Louis F. Hyde of Glens 
Falls, New York, while 4 more mundane 
subject, a man in a fur coat from the 
collection of Alvan ‘T. Fuller, former 
Massachusetts governor, has the same 
opulence of paint and form. The Man 
with Gold Chain, the portrait of a rabbi 
with red cap, and the almost satirical 
glimpse of the painter, Gerard de Lair- 
esse, with his buffoon’s face, are in the 
late style with its wealth of rich colors 
and its wondrous use of black in varia- 
tions. 

The etchings are more sprightly and 
emphasize again the master’s deft hand- 
ling of line and his telling choice of de- 
tail. 

ca * * 

At Andover’s Addison Gallery, Bart- 
lett Hayes, Jr., has assembled some- 
thing quite different. This is a pano- 
rama of the history of boxing in por- 
traits and prints. A bronze of Joe Gans, 
from Madison Square Garden, is a mar- 
vel of movement. Old prints, of the kind 
standard in British pubs, show such 
early pugs as John Broughton, who- in 
the 18th century formulated rules used 
today. These forbade gouging out eyes, 
whacking with staves as well as fists 
and kicking a man when down, which 
were niceties of the old-fashioned ring. 
Jack Johnson, Jim Jeffries, Gentleman 
Jim Corbett and other lusty battlers 
are commemorated, not only in prints 
and oils but in photographs. . 

Paintings by Thomas: Eakins and 
George Bellows give balance to the dis- 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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State of the Union 


As told to Alonzo Lansford 


“My stupio is on the fifth floor,” 
said Walt Kuhn on the ’phone. “I’m 
68 years old and if I can manage those 
stairs every day, a young fellow like 
you should be able to do it once.” Even 
so, I was breathless when I got to the 
loft building door marked “Kuhn” in 
chalk. The artist pushed a pile of 
draperies and studio props off the end 
of a littered sofa for me to sit and we 
got down to business, 

Kuhn was the dynamic executive sec- 
retary of the famous Armory Show of 
1913 and ranks as one of the pioneers 
of.modernism in this country, although 
his own painting never has shown any 
extreme tendency toward either ab- 
straction or expressionism. He says of 
his exhibition, which will open at 
Durand-Ruel November 8, that it is the 
culmination of his 50 years of painting, 
and is by way of being a gesture of 
retirement. All this, together with 
Kuhn’s reputation for speaking his mind 
on controversial topics, made the inter- 
view a natural. 

The subject of museums came up 
immediately. “There may be fine things 
going on in the lesser American mu- 
seums,” said Kuhn, “but my knowledge 
is rather limited there. The Whitney, 
of course, has done a fine, clean, beau- 
tiful job, and handled a difficult mis- 
sion with mastery. No coterie could 
ever stop Mrs. Force from purchasing 
what she thought was good. And most 
important, no juries—no prizes.” 

No prizes—is that good? Kuhn re- 
plied with emphasis and a fine feel- 
ing for mixed metaphor: “Nothing is 
more destructive than this prize-giving. 
The smartest politician runs off with 
the bacon—a dark horse never has a 
chance. And my indictment of this quiz- 
program system of giving away money 
for nothing goes for Pepsi-Cola as well 
as all the other prize giving exhibitions, 
and also to the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships, which are used mainly for hav- 
ing babies in Paris and Mexico. A 
tenth-rate artist who is a good politi- 
cian can live an entire year on the 
proceeds of one prize, then he helps 
clutter up the 57th Street galleries 
and keeps out the more deserving. 

“Don’t let your heart bleed for any 
‘artist.’ His work must compel sales— 
until that time arrives he has no right 
to the term ‘professional artist.’ If he’s 
poor, give him money, but don’t buy his 
pictures out of charity. Better still, let 
him go out and get a job and paint on 
Sundays.” 

Wasn't this being a little hard on the 
not-yet-successful artists, I suggested, 
remembering that Kuhn’s own work 
was so in demand that, two years ago, 

aman saw a reproduction of the paint- 
ing Roberto in a newspaper, called 
Durand-Ruel by long-distance and 
bought it for $10,000, sight unseen? 
Kuhn demurred: “In 1899 and 1900, I 
worked as a cartoonist on a San Fran- 
cisco paper for $5 a week, made up the 
difference by doing all the cooking 
for three or four other fellows with 
whom I was living, and still found 
time to paint! I was 30 when I sold 
my first painting, but past 40 before 
I painted a decent picture.” 
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Walt Kuhn’s one-man show at Durand-Ruel is billed as “Fifty Years a Painter.” 
It is not, however, a retrospective exhibition but a carefully selected group of 
12 canvases done in the past two years which give a synthesis of the sum-total 
of this noted artist’s half-century experience. Long labelled as primarily a painter 
of clowns and other circus-folk, Kuhn makes a deliberate effort to break out of 
this confining classification by showing here still lifes featuring a raw rib-roast, 
a roast turkey sizzling in the pan, and a basket of apples, a lusciously painted 
nude (above), a head of a lion (see cover) and a fully realized half-figure of 
an acrobat, the subtleties of which will best be perceived by other painters. 


(Through December 4.)—A. L. 


Kuhn recalled an incident of his stu- 
dent days in Europe. His instructor, a 
famous academician of the day, called 
him aside to tell him that his work 
was so much better than any of his 
class-mates. There was, he added, room 
for improvement. Kuhn, feeling pretty 
cocky about this, remarked that he 
was young and there was plenty of 
time. His mentor turned on him, “Lots 
of time! Why, you untalented whipper- 
snapper, you haven’t a minute to lose!” 

Getting back to the subject of mu- 
seums, I asked his opinion of the Metro- 
politan. “A magnificent colossus,” was 
the answer. : 

Brooklyn? “A gorgeous, dormant pile, 
more convenient by subway to Manhat- 
tan visitors than the Met. A few thou- 
sand dollars spent by Abraham & 
Straus and Piel’s Beer could produce 
an annual exhibition which would put 
all the other big time institutions to 
shame. If the Dodgers. could do it, 
why not the museum?” . 

Chicago? “Has a grand collection, 
a good press-relations department and 
able management. Rowdy Western 





methods and manners, but 
vital.” 

Pittsburgh? ‘Dear Homer St.G. and 
Father John. What a grand team!” 

Los Angeles? “Has in Dr. Valentiner 
one of only two top-flight curators of 
painting in the country. Watch his 
smoke!” 

San Francisco? “Walter Heil is the 
other really first-rate museum man, 
and very, very human—God bless him.” 


strictly 


Wichita? “Mrs. Navas is a careful 
shopper. Result—she collects good pic- 
tures.” 

Kansas City? “Paul Gardner con- 


ducts a difficult job with great success. 
However, an artist has to be 30 years 
dead to get a look in. Confidentially, 
I believe that is a fine idea. Too many 
living artists bought by museums are 
‘dead’ when they are bought. That’s 
why we have so many mummies lit- 
tering up our art mausoleums.”’ 
Lincoln? “Dwight Kirsch is an ardent 
lover of art, and has courage and con- 
viction.” 
Cincinnati? “Director Philip Adams 
[Please turn to page 28} 
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Synasthesia: ANNA E. MELTZER 


Anna Meltzer’s Varied Expressions 


ANNA MELTZER, a painter who has 
not held an exhibition for several years, 
is now showing a large group of can- 
vases at French and Company, arranged 
by Marie Sterner. The work ranges 
from grave to gay, from landscape to 
portraiture, but in all these varied ex- 
pressions, the artist’s soundness of 
craftsmanship and her discriminating 
color are apparent. It is evident that 
she has sensitively perceived the essen- 
tial character of ner subject matter and 
has been able to set it down convinc- 
ingly on her own terms. 

While her brushwork is vigorous, it 
is also often modulated nicely to par- 
ticular themes, as in White Angel, 
where the white figure is subtlely por- 
trayed against a shadowy pallor on the 
wall. Much of the work is carried out 
in a curious technique of little scoops 
or whorls of pigment that serves her 


Bloomington Annual 


The many facets of contemporary 
painting, from naturalistic representa- 
tion to complete abstraction, were il- 
lustrated in Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity’s 3rd Annual Purchase Show, held 
last month in the Bloomington school’s 
new $200,000 Memorial Center, Selected 
by Professor Rupert Kilgore, director 
of the Illinois Wesleyan School of Art, 
the all-invited exhibition of oils in- 
cluded works by 38 painters, among 
them Weber, Grosz, Wyeth, Tamayo, 
Miro, Chagall, Ernst, Tanguy, Rattner, 
and Lechay. 

One of the largest exhibitions of na- 
tional scope in the area exclusive of 
Chicago exhibitions, this annual con- 
stitutes a good example of the service 
an alert university can perform for its 
student and wider public. Purchases 
from the current show have not been 
announced as yet, but past purchases 
included Philip Guston’s oil, Lemonade 
and Doughnuts (from the 1st Annual), 
and James Lechay’s Gloucester Har- 
bour, Karl Zerbe’s Boston Cod and 
Barse Miller’s Salmon Fishing, all from 
the 2nd Annual which was devoted to 
watercolors. 
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admirably in securing a peculiar vib- 
rancy in these canvases. 

Synasthesia, a formidable title but an 
appealing canvas, is smoothly brushed, 
portraying musicians and their stringed 
instruments, their forms somewhat ob- 
scured by the whirling patterns of col- 
ored streamers that suggest the melody 
they are producing. 

Among the humorous subjects, Pret- 
zel Woman takes first place and Pian- 
nissimo is an able runner up. The vital- 
ity and imaginative arrangement of 
the figure pieces—Raymond, Contem- 
plation, Bridal Veil and the portrait of 
Evelyn—are outstanding. A _ recent 
Landscape with a straggling incoher- 
ence of effect appears to be the only 
piece in which there is confusion of de- 
sign. (Until Nov. 13.)—M. B. 





Back to Boston 


A COMMITTEE of leading Boston citi- 
zens has been formed to raise neces- 
sary funds to bring back to its city of 
origin Paul Revere’s celebrated Sons 
of Liberty Punch Bowl, thought by 
some to rank third among American 
historical treasures, after the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. 

The silver bowl was inscribed by 
Revere to “The Glorious Ninety-two: 
members of the Honorable House of 
Representatives of the Massachusetts 
Bay, who, undaunted by the insolent 
menaces of villains in power . . . voted 
not to rescind... .” 

In 1768, the governor of Massachu- 
setts, a Crown appointee, ordered the 
House to rescind its circular letter to 
the sister colonies, in which had been 
proposed united action against the pol- 
icy of Parliament. The resulting re- 
fusal brought on stern British coun- 
termeasures, and added fuel to the 
flames of patriotism which were soon 
to forge the United States of America. 


The recently - organized committee, 
headed by Mark Bortman, Boston man- 
ufacturer, has secured an option on the 
bowl from the estate of its owner, the 
late Marsden J. Perry of Providence, 
in the face of offers from three other 
sources, and will attempt to raise the 
needed sum of $56,000. Other offers for 
the bowl, for which Revere was paid 
about $150, range as high as $150,000, 
but the intention of the late owner was 
that it go to a public institution. 

In welcoming the assistance of the 
voluntary committee, the museum's di- 
rector, George Harold Edgell, com- 
mented: “The saving of this bowl for 
the city of its origin is undertaken 
for the Museum of Fine Arts by a group 
of its good friends acting independently. 
None of the various restricted funds at 
the Museum can be applied to the pur- 
chase of early American silver.” 


Under John Singleton Copley’s Portrait of Paul Revere: Upper Left—Mr. 
Paul Revere, Member Sons of Liberty Bowl Fund Committee. Upper Right— 
Mr. Edwin J. Hipkiss, Curator Dept. of Decorative Arts. Lower Left—Mr. 
Mark Bortman, Chairman Sons of Liberty Bowl Fund Committee. Lower 
Right—Mr. George H. Edgell, Director Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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They Also Paint 


THE SERIGRAPH GALLERY, which other- 
wise devotes itself entirely to the ex- 
ploitation of prints in the silk-screen 
medium, relaxes once a year with an 
exhibition called “Paintings by Print- 
makers.’ Of course, a few of the ex- 
hibiting artists were known for their 
paintings before they ever took up 
printmaking, but in the main, most are 
noted as serigraphers. The inevitable 
question is whether or not the influ- 
ence of printmaking techniques is dis- 
cernable in the paintings. The answer 
here is that it is not—with one inter- 
esting exception. 


A jury of awards, composed of Dor- 
othy Miller of the Museum of Modern 
Art, Robert Goldwater of the Maga- 
zine of Art, and Georges Seligmann of 
the Jacques Seligmann Gallery, gave 1st 
prize to Rooftops in Storm by Sylvia 
Wald, 2nd prize to Shore Memory by 
Dorr Bothwell, 3rd prize to Demonstra- 
tion by Ruth Gikow, honorable men- 
tions to Lena Gurr and Isaac Muse. 
As an admirer of Dorr Bothwell’s seri- 
graphs, I nevertheless take exception 
to her prize painting as utilizing not 
at all the peculiar characteristics of 
oil on canvas; rather does it project 
those qualities best achieved by vari- 
ous color-prints or air-brush. Not at 
all begrudgingly, however, I can re- 
port that the painting in question is 
beautifully done, fresh and inventive. 

Aside from the prize-winners, paint- 
ings by Morris Blackburn, James Elgle- 
son, Riva Helfond, Hulda Robbins and 
Milton Wynne seem especially note- 
worthy. (Through Nov. 20.) 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Eastman Collection 


THE FIRST PUBLIC EXHIBITION of the 
large collection of European paintings 
from the 16th to 19th centuries assem- 
bled by the late George Eastman, found- 
er of the Eastman Kodak Co., is now 
being held at the Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. 

Acquired during the years 1911 to 
1930, the collection includes examples 
of English, Dutch, Flemish, French and 
Italian art. Earliest among them is Tin- 
toretto’s strongly-modeled portrait, The 
Venetian Senator, first exhibited in the 
Burlington House exhibition of Old Mas- 
ters in 1875. Northern European paint- 
ing, which is well represented in the 
collection, includes such examples as 
Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Young Man, 
painted according to the historian Bode 
during Rembrandt’s last great years, 
in 1660; a Hals Portrait of a Man and 
Van Dyck’s Portrait of an Italian Noble- 
man. 

As might be expected, the special art 
interest of Mr. Eastman, however, ran 
to portraits, particularly of the 18th 
century English school and here his col- 
lection is unusually representative, with 
works by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Hoppner, Raeburn and Romney. 


All the paintings, which under the 
terms of the Eastman will became the 
property of the University of Rochester, 
have been installed in galleries near 
the Museum’s permanent collection, 
where they will be on view throughout 
the coming year. 
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Sleeping Woman with Child: Victor TISCHLER 


Artistic Accomplishment of Tischler 


VICTOR TISCHLER’S EXHIBITION of paint- 
ings and drawings, at the Joseph Luy- 
ber Gallery, form an arresting collec- 
tion. They are so-called subject pictures, 
yet do not depend on the subject for 
their interest, but upon the effective- 
ness of their artistic accomplishment. 
The artist appears to have an under- 
standing of what each subject requires 
for its complete fulfilment securing that 
inevitability of result that makes one 
feel the idea could not have been ex- 
pressed in any other way. 


Much of the authority of his work 
rests, naturally, upon his technical pro- 
cedure, the harmony of one form with 
another, the relation of one color note, 
not only to an adjacent color but to 
the whole canvas, While his designs are 
original, they do not seem forced, but 
rather as though they met exactly the 
artist’s conceptions in his particular 
esthetic language. 

One might cite the Sleeping Mother 
and Child, the diagonal of the woman’s 


Romantic America at 


THE COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 
has chosen Romantic America as the 
second exhibition in its The American 
Heritage series—the 19th century ro- 
manticism which “expressed itself in 
love of distant places and bygone times, 
a passion for moral and physical im- 
provement, and poetic idealization of 
nature.” 


Forty-four paintings and a few sculp- 
tures (most of them lent by other mu- 
seums), form the bone-structure of the 
show, but it is rounded out by the in- 
clusion of fine furniture, decorative and 
useful objects of the period, architec- 
tural photographs and prints, and a 
rare collection of photographs by Leon- 
ard Dakin entitled “Social Life in the 


form relieved by the incidence of the 
child’s figure; the tragic symbolism of 
the triptych, Heritage, the child set 
against an ominous background of heav- 
ing sea, darkened sky and apparently 
devastated world, or the graceful 
resilience of the figure rising through 
a lavishness of generalized flower forms 
in Woman with Flowers as examples of 
Tischler’s imaginative ideas and his 
gift of securing that inner life of a 
picture which transcends its surface 
qualities, however great. 


Tischler’s finished draftsmanship is 
apparent in all his paintings, yet a 
word must be added regarding the 
drawings shown here, in which the bold 
contour lines do not so much define 
form as create plastic values. One does 
not have to say, as often about prom- 
ising ,artists, that Tischler will go far, 
but that he has gone far in his artistic 
development and will undoubtedly go 
further. (Oct. 25 to Nov. 13.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Columbus Gallery 


1880's.” 


Three galleries encompass three per- 
iods, here called “Ideals of the Young 
Republic,” “Battles and Booms—The 
Expanding Horizon,” and “The Gilded 
Age and Brown Decades.” Illustrating 
these are such paintings as Boston’s 
Elijah Fed by the Ravens by Allston, 
Cole’s four studies for the Voyage of 
Life, Bingham’s Daniel Boone Escorting 
a Band of Pioneers, Bierstadt’s Whytes 
Lake, Estes Park, Colorado, Homer’s 
Prisoners from the Front, Eakins’ Walt 
Whitman, and Young Violinist by George 
De Forest Brush. Sculptures include 
such nostalgic items as Remington’s 
Mountain Man and the Rogers group, 
Council of War. (Through Nov. 28.) 
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Contemporary Paris 


An exhibition of paintings entitled 
Contemporary. Paris, at the Ferargil 
Galleries, is proof, if needed, that there 
is no longer a “School of Paris,’ dom- 
inated by a few great artists, whose 
work is reflected in that of lesser ones. 
For in this showing, there is no com- 
mon denominator of artistic expression, 
but the diversity of esthetic conviction 
and performance that characterize the 
output of the art world today. While 
there are no impressive canvases in 
this grouping, there is an unmistakably 
high level of craftsmanship in brush- 
work and closely-knit design through- 
out. 

Model at Easel, by Jean Dries, the 
figure gaining intensity of impression 
through its placing in a framework of 
verticals of easel and armoire was espe- 
cially noted, as well as Edouard Pig- 
*non’s abstraction, Boats at Ostend, the 
“Sharp patterning of planes relieved by 
the curving sail and the delicate ad- 
justment of close-valued notes in Am- 
sterdam, the Boats, by Claude Schurr. 
The realistic Still Life, Fish Heads, by 
Pierre Tal Coat, despite its rather un- 
appealing subject, is effective in its able 
rendering of shapes and contours en- 
hanced by silvery surfaces. 

Aside from this group, selected by 
Georges de Braux, other French canvases 
are shown, notably several by Jean 
Dufy. Among some excellent paintings 
by Jean de Botton, Place de Tertre 
takes first place. (Until Nov. 8.) 

—M. B. 


Sculpture from Germany 


Gerhard Marcks, one of the few pi- 
oneers of modern German art to sur- 
vive the Nazi regime, was seen last 
fortnight at the Laurel Gallery with 
a select group of small sculptures and 
drawings, which continue the Bauhaus 
tradition. Marcks, who was included in 
the 1931 Museum of Modern Art Ex- 
hibition of German Painting and Sculp- 
ture (also represented in its permanent 
collection), was found working in Ham- 


Youth: IRINA BLAINE 
At Eggleston 





burg when the Allied armies entered 
Germany. Unlike his former associate, 
Kolbe, he was not allowed to exhibit 
during the twelve Hitler years. 

Marcks’ late drawings and sculpture 
reveal the same strong emotional ap- 
proach found in his earlier works; a 
feeling of desolation, also of bitterness 
prevails. The simplified, clearly deline- 
ated drawings, touched by tragic over- 
tones, are both gentle and _ satirical. 
We found the small bronze Friends, 
with its sensitive form and contrapuntal 
ordering of slender volumes and planes, 
particularly satisfying and indicative of 
the sculptor’s unchanging conviction. 
(Closed Oct. 30.)—M. S. 


Basil Martin Debut 


Basil Martin, European-born water- 
colorist, will present his first New York 
one-man show at the Van Diemen Gal- 
leries, Nov. 6-20. The 24 watercolors to 
be exhibited depict refreshing and vital 
landscapes of Maine. 

Martin, who has been in this country 
25 years, is what is known as a “Sun- 
day painter,” his vocational jobs rang- 
ing from Wall Street to the Department 
of Agriculture. However, Martin’s paint- 
ings reveal a sensitivity of concept and 
purity of color that is highly expressive. 
Through the use of diverse watercolor 
techniques he achieves both realistic 
and abstract effects. Many of the com- 
positions appear to be dry renditions, 
though actually they have been handled 
in a free wet manner. Martin fits his 
tools to each new problem, 

The Jewel, with its sparkling lumini- 
nous color and strong design, contains 
a true jewel-like quality. His feeling for 
nature is clearly exemplified in the 
well composed, delicately rendered 
Woodland Stream. Spring at Otter Bog, 
executed in an abstract manner, should 
also be noted. This reviewer finds the 
simplified yet vigorous understatements 
the most gratifying.—M. S. 


Prithee Pretty Maiden 


Softly painted young ladies of the 
nineteenth century are put through 
their gentle paces by Suzanne Eisen- 
dieck on the walls of the Perls Galleries. 
An even milder version of her husband, 
Dietz Edzard’s paraphrase of Manet, 
Degas, and early Renoir, they may sat- 
isfy those with a sweet tooth. The 
palette is pleasant, the style unified, 
at least as regards figure pieces, but the 
total performance is oh, so slight. (Until 
Nov. 27) —P.F.C. 


Interpreting Nature 


An exuberant love of color and the 
beauties of nature signalizes the paint- 
ings by Emily Lowe at the Ward Eg- 
gleston Galleries. And she seems to 
have acquired that happy trick of re- 
flecting the essential spirit of a par- 
ticular place, as is demonstrated here 
by a couple of gay canvases done in 
France together with the mistier color 
of the several California desert scenes. 
In painting faces and figures Miss Lowe 
is at her best—and her worst; some, 
such as Athena, are rich in plastic 








































































































Chanteuse au Café Concert: 
EISENDIECK. At Perls 


qualities, convincing in drawing, while 
other similar subjects lack conviction. 
(Through November 6.) 

Irina Blaine, whose show of oils opens 
at the Eggleston Galleries November 8, 
is highly personal in her interpretation 
of nature, imbues her landscapes popu- 
lated by little figures with a delightful 
intimacy. Perhaps best—certainly the 
most subtle—is a_ half-figure nude, 
Youth, which demonstrates a suave and 
pleasing manipulation of tonality to 
sublimate the face, emphasize other 
points of interest. (Through Nov. 20.) 


—A. L. 
Model Debut 


The second exhibition at the Sidney 
Janis Gallery of paintings by Evsa 
Model, which follows that of Fernand 
Leger, exemplifies Director Janis’ plan 
of interspersing recent discoveries in 
contemporary American painting with 
the work of noted European artists. 
Model is, certainly, a discovery, as far 
as the experience of the writer is con- 
cerned. He is Russian born, although 
now an American citizen, and has a 
wide experience of travel in many coun- 
tries, as well as a residence for a time 
in Paris. 

The city is his theme, which he de- 
picts in an unusual way, principally 
by piled-up facades of houses with 
glimpses of a single figure, or an eye 
at a window. His absorption in Mondri- 
an’s technique of building up design by 
squares and rectangles is obvious. How- 
ever, the resemblance ends there, for 
Mondrian’s low-toned palette and sub- 
tlety of nuances are completely at vari- 
ance with Model’s flaming palette. 

After one’s vision has adjusted itself 
to the actual violence of all this as- 
sertive pigment, the significance of his 
conceptions emerges. The loneliness of 
a great city is poignantly suggested, 
not by the sense of eerie spaces, as in 
Chirico’s early canvases, for Model’s 
compositions are in flat two-dimensional 
effects, but by an inescapable impres- 
sion of an emptiness and solitude that 
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these aggressively portrayed house 
fronts conceal. The inclusion of an occa- 
sional fleeting figure heightens this ef- 
fect. It is undeniably an original and 
personal artistic language that may 
both attract and repel, but must in- 
terest the beholder. (Until Nov. 6.) 
—M. B. 


Brazilian at Norlyst 


Carlos Frederic Bastos, young Bra- 
zilian artist, has just made his New 
York debut at the Norlyst Gallery with 
a large diversified exhibition of draw- 
ings, watercolors and oils. Of the group, 
consisting of scenes of his native land, 
portraits and figure compositions, we 
found the paintings possessing a definite 
Latin flavor the most significant. 

Bastos studied in France and both 
of the Americas, but apparently his 
French training carried the greatest 
weight as shades of the School of Paris 
can be found in his highly derivative 
work. That Bastos is still in an experi- 
mental state is clearly emphasized in 
his rather confused approach and var- 
ied techniques. However, this young 
painter possesses much natural talent 
and his future development will bear 
watching. 

We liked best the nicely patterned 
Procession; the religious theme ex- 
pressed through somber colors and sen- 
sitive stylized figures is well designed 
and contains the futility and sadness 
characteristic of both the South Ameri- 
can and Mexican painters.—M. S. 


Kenneth Evett at Kraushaar 


In a transitional period characterized 
by diverse and confused artistic en- 
deavors, it is stimulating to see the 
work of a young artist whose canvases 
brilliantly reflect a surety of purpose 
and fine technical knowledge. Kenneth 
Evett’s first one-man show of oils at 
the Kraushaar Galleries is testimony 
that not all of our younger artists are 
floundering in a back-wash of indecision 


The Hunter: KENNETH EVETT 
At Kraushaar 
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and borrowed techniques. Evett’s rich 
imagination and readiness to experi- 
ment have equipped him to present 
vital and individualistic paintings. His 
superb color sense combined with pow- 
erful organization results in a penetrat- 
ing commentary. 

Exceptionally exciting is Night 
Flares; the intense, vibrant color and 
dramatic interplay of lighting found in 
the painting, results in a slightly ab- 
stract, highly integrated design. Evett’s 
ability to catch and sustain a mood is 
eloquently expressed in Underground, 
executed in strong flat planes and som- 
ber colors. Hallowe’en, with its strange 
foreboding feeling, is in direct contrast 
to the intrinsically beautiful landscape 
Gray Day which has been rendered with 
a sensitive, subtle palette and intricate 
composition. 

The twenty paintings on view with 
their fine textural qualities and trench- 
ant restraint of line verify the mature 
concept of Evett. (To Nov. 13.) 

—M. S. 


Hubert Davis Exhibits 


The Norlyst Gallery is currently 
showing recent works of Hubert Davis, 
well-known painter, who is represented 
in numerous museums and private col- 
lections. His current exhibition (water- 
colors, lithographs and oils) ranges in 
subject matter from Central American 
scenes to Pennsylvanian landscapes. In 
viewing the show, we found that the 
studied attempts for drama achieved 
through swirling designs and rather 
muddled color, resulted usually in weak- 
ly composed paintings with flat, almost 
fuzzy surfaces. Unvarying values and 
monotonous planes tend to destroy form 
and organization. 

Caribbean Capitol is one of the more 
successful paintings; apparently Davis’s 
approach and technique befit a south- 
ern climate better than a Pennsylvania 
hillside. (To Nov. 6.)—M. S. 


Activity at Argent 


Four sculptors are holding a joint 
exhibition at the Argent Galleries. He- 
laine Blum, who has studied with Zor- 
ach, indicates something of his influence 
in the breadth of her conceptions and 
the generalization of her details. Bev- 
erly, a girl’s head, is ably realized and 
is structually sound. Ruth Gutman, a 
one time pupil of Archipenko, suggests 
his work in the graceful figures of 
Dancing Girl and Figurine, but her 
Carmen, is an original and fully sus- 
tained work, both forceful and provoca- 
tive. 

Alice Klein and Gretchen Richardson, 
who both received their early training 
in Paris, are accomplished sculptors, 
modelling their figures with nice con- 
tinuity of contour and fluid bodily 
planes. The seated nude, Bather, by 
Alice Klein and her girl’s head, Jessie, 
are outstanding pieces. Gretchen Rich- 
ardson’s large pieces, Rosemary and 
Head, are imaginative conceptions, both 
delicately and firmly modelled. 

In another gallery, woodcuts by Phyl- 
lis Skolnick indicate that she is thor- 
oughly at home in her medium. She is 
an uneven artist, such prints as the 
illustrations for Candide, or the skill- 
full arrangement of figures and back- 
ground in On the Death of Gandhi pre- 
sent the effect of an idea and its ex- 





The Voyagers: CUSUMANO. At Binet 


pression harmoniously combined. (Un- 
til Nov. 6.)—M. B. 


Painted Patterns 


The most recent ventures of Ad Rein- 
hardt into the realm of pure painting 
are on view at the Betty Parsons Gal- 
lery, accompanied by an involved state- 
ment in lieu of a catalogue. 

The general idea seems to be that 
painting should be “without extra-aes- 
thetic elements.” Translated into Rein- 
hardt’s practice, the theory has resulted 
in a series of surface patterns, soundly 
worked out regarding color harmonies, 
and considerably varied from one can- 
vas to the next. They are devoid of 
forceful formal relationships because 
the bramble of lines and shapes is usu- 
ally too tiny for visibility. 

Curiously, one cannot help feeling 
that Reinhardt’s pure painting would 
make effective printed silk, and that in 
his zeal to avoid the extra-aesthetic he 
has also missed the aesthetic. (Until 
Nov. 6) Pea. 


Cusumano at Binet 


The vivid glow which greets one’s 
eyes on entering the Binet Gallery, 
where Stefano Cusumano is exhibiting, 
gives one a first impression of individ- 
ual style. Unfortunately, closer exam- 
ination reveals Cusumano to be more 
mannerist than artist. With great facil- 
ity he renders volumes, fills the picture 
space with heavy, snaking forms, ap- 
plies to the whole luminous reds, blues 
and greens which recall stained glass 
brilliance. But it all adds up to smooth 
manipulation of pigment without real 
substance. 

Three shows in three years means 
fast painting, especially when the tech- 
nique is so meticulous. Perhaps Cusu- 
mano will put on the brakes and give 
his content a chance to come up to the 
surface. (Through Nov. 11) —P.F.C. 


A Healthy Search 


The sculpture and drawings by Michael 
Lekakis at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
give out rhythmic vitality in varying 
degrees. Heavy, roughly finished 
bronzes—like Matriarch and Eros I and 
II—gain life from the satisfying juxta- 
position of squares or circles (depend- 
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‘aq’ * 
Galleries 
| 683 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Near 54th Street 








The DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY 
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32 8. $1 
New York 


EXHIBITION 
GALLERY 
FOR RENT 


important Gallery Available 
to Artists for Shows. Best 
Position on East 57th Street 


Write: Box No. 32K, The Art Digest 


KAETHE 


KOLLWITZ 


Through November 13 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th St. New York 


“STRICTLY WATERY” 


JEAN GUERIN 


PAINTINGS NOVEMBER 8-27 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY, 121 E. 57 


STAATS 


COTSWORTH 


WATERCOLORS Nov. 8-20 
American British Art Center, 44 W. 56 


ing on which motif has been chosen to 
symbolize the human body). In the tall 
wood carvings more complex forms 
and textural contrasts make for greater 
dynamism, but less well-defined right- 
ness in the relationships (see Youth and 
ebony Figure). 

Lekakis grafts a freely inquisitive 
spirit to sound traditional base, creat- 
ing an impression of a growthful art. 
(Until Nov. 13) —P.F.C. 


Gatto at Barzansky 


Devotees of untutored art will find 
Victor Gatto’s imaginary lions, whales 
and men from Mars right up their al- 
ley. Mr. Gatto paints them with the 
bright, sharp details and awkward com- 
position we have come to expect of 
primitives. Jungle foliage is simplified 
in the manner of Rousseau. A curious 
note results from the sudden bisection 
of an object by the edge of the picture. 
(Through Nov. 13.)—P. F. C. 


Hazel Slaughter Encore 


In her second exhibition of oils at 
the Feigl Gallery (first show, 1946), 
Hazel Slaughter reveals the same fan- 
ciful and gay approach that distin- 
guished her earlier works. Humor plus 
a vivacity of imagination strikes the 
keynote of the show. The 19 paintings 
on view (comprising figures, landscapes 
and animals) are happy fullbodied ren- 
ditions, illustrating Miss Slaughter’s 
love of nature and ability to handle her 
medium. Of the group we found the 
semi-abstract animals the most expres- 
sive and inventive. (To Nov. 3.)—M. S. 


Cape Cod Is Better 


The best debut exhibition seen at the 
8th Street Gallery in some time was 
that of Carolyn Delaney held last fort- 
night. Her oils have been singled out 
in group shows before in these columns. 

Miss Delaney’s style breaks rather 
sharply into two parts. The Mexican 
subjects are relatively thinly painted, 
often rather uncertain and over-compli- 
cated or cluttered. The best are the 
simplest: Onyx Workers, Poncho and 
Pig and the moody little Lonely Ven- 
ders. By contrast, her Cape Cod can- 
vases are invariably certain, strong and 
richly pigmented, and show an _ indi- 
vidual flair for composition based on 
abstract principles. In these, textures 
and color harmonies are also sure and 
“right.” We particularly liked White 
Boat, Cold Storage, Bait, Highland 
Light and Propeller, noted before. 

—J.G. 
Huckster-Poet Paints 


Sylvia Carewe is a professional ad- 
vertising copywriter who, four years 


Jeweled Depths: Victor GATTO 
At Barzansky 


ago, turned to painting. Her first one- 
man show at ACA Gallery definitely 
reflects the discipline of her profes- 
sion. The paintings immediately catch 
the eye and hold the attention. Bold 
color and strong design put over the 
message with an economy of means; 
unusual color combinations give style 
and originality. But scratch an adver- 
tising writer and you will find a frus- 
trated novelist or poet—a second look 
at these canvases reveal a poetic and 
philosophic commentary, a blending of 
realism and fantasy, projected in terms 
of scenes of Mexico, Coney Island and 
Provincetown. (Through Nov. 6.)—A. L. 


Einar Lunden’s First 


There is something traditional in the 
inventiveness revealed by the group of 
paintings currently on view at Con- 
temporary Arts. Einar Lunden is young, 
he is native to Staten Island and he 
is having his first one-man show. Yet 
in spite of the evident influence of his 
recent teachers, Ossip Zadkine and Jon 
Corbino, Lunden undoubtedly derives 
his quiet, sure preoccupation with pat- 
terned surfaces from something akin 
to the fine intricacies of woven tapes- 
tries from years back. 

This personal quality in Einar Lun- 
den’s work gives him, as a young 
painter, a good head start. Unglossy, 
varied textures, boxy enclosed planes 
and richly limited palette is sometimes 
overstylized to the point of purely 
decorative content, as in The Blue 
Tree and the green-tinted Peach Tree; 
but all of the 18 canvases, and espe- 
cially the portfolio of watercolors, are 
garnished with a Scandinavian flavor 
and an almost Oriental crispness, 

The study of sculpture has added 
weight to these paintings, discernable 
in the lean angularity of Zadkine’s in- 
fluence. The round lustiness of Corbino 
is conspicuous by its absence, however. 
(To Nov. 12.) —MArGARET LOWENGRUND. 
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WATERCOLORS OF THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST By 


JOSEPH 
BARBER 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 13 


H. V. ALLISON & CO.., Inc. 


32 EAST 57th STREET. NEW YORK 














MOSAICS BY 


JEANNE REYNAL 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 13 


Julien Levy Gallery 


42 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 


oeers age of, 
GALLERIES : TISCHLER : 
112 E. 57 St. THRU NOV. 13 





PAINTINGS BY 


Joseph GERARD 


Nov. 8- Dec. 2 
WEYHE Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. 


FLEMISH & DUTCH 
PAINTINGS 

(17th-19th Centuries) 
ON EXHIBITION 


LIROS GALLERY 


139 East 56th Street, N.Y. MU. 8-0357 










PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BY MEMBERS OF 


AN AMERICAN GROUP 


November 1-13 


ACA « 63 €E. 57 St., N. Y. 


MITZI SOLOMON 


EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 


Through November 


KLEEMANN - 65 €. 57 ST. 





Recent Paintings of the Southwest 


M. SPAHR 


NOV. 2-13 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


GALLERIES e 11 E. 57 ST., N. Y, 


The SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS and 


WOODCUTTERS, Inc. 
(Formerly The Society of American Etchers, Inc.) 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 
IN ALL MEDIA 


Nov. 5 thru 18 
DEMONSTRATION OF 
PRINT MAKING 


Sunday, Nov. 14, at 2:30 P.M. 
National Academy Galleries, 1083 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Buddha: S. MAcDONALD-WRIGHT 


S. Macdonald-Wright 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—Clean, bright color, 
masterly drawing and sophisticated pat- 
terning abound in “Thirty-Five Years 
of Creative Painting,” the retrospective 
show of oils, water colors and drawings 
by Stanton Macdonald-Wright in the 
new Art Center School Galleries to 
Nov. 12. This is the first among occa- 
sional exhibitions being planned to hon- 
or pioneer artists of this area, a good 
choice, for California has no more dis- 
tinctive living painter than Wright. 

The term “creative” is justly used. 
Wright has plowed his own furrow from 
the time when, at 16, he plunged into 
the whirl of the ’isms in Paris, poring 
over Cézanne’s color but making his 
own laboratory studies of the color- 
science which has always fascinated 
him. 

Conception Synchromy (1916), lent 
by Earl Stendahl, pushes purely ab- 
stract treatment of color to the limit. 
Wright was then only 26 but he was 
already dissatisfied with mere abstrac- 
tion and had begun to paint pictures 
which, to his bright color, added refer- 
ences to both sensuous and cultural 
experience. 

Two six by nine-and-a-half foot paint- 
nigs of ancient heroes, Zrdusht and 
Buddha, both of 1930, form one peak in 
his output. Superb drawing and the 
boldest use of colors from deep blues 
to glowing red-orange, sensuous touches 
and ideal atmospheres, fuse reality and 
dream together in these handsome 
panels. 

The latest works are fastidiously pat- 
terned still lifes in which the colors are 
pure and bright as ever but disciplined 
by finer space division and the intrinsic 
beauty of the Chinese vases, fruit and 
other objects depicted. 

In an age of primitives more notable 
for naive honesty than skill, Stanton 
Macdonald-Wright has made an im- 
portant contribution of painting. 





\JOHN GROTH 


WATERCOLORS 


HORSES IN SPORT 
NOVEMBER 1.15 


CONTEMPORARY, PARIS 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 8 


FERARGIL 
63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. 


“JUST FINE ART” 


_ Opening exhibition 
Paintings by MARIE WEGER 
936 Third Avenue (near 57 St.) N. Y. 

CERNY 
HARTWIG 

WINKEL 

SCULPTORS GALLERY 


4 West 8th St., N. Y. C. 11 Hrs. 2-5 & 7-10 


Gatto 


paintings 


Nov. 8-Dec. 4 





thru nov. 13 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison ave. bet. 60 & 61 sts., n. y. 





FLETCHER e RECENT WORK 


MARTIN 


Thru Nov. 14 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Ave. at 55th St. e N. Y. C. 





WATERCOLORS 


Basil Martin 


Nov. 6-20 
VAN DIEMEN Galleries 


21 EAST 57 ST. N. Y¥. C. 








EMILY November 1? - 13 


MUIR 


RECENT WORK 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 West 56th Street, New York City 


CYRIL'S 
GALLERY 


2340 W. DAVISON 
DETROIT 6, MICH. 


NIK KREVITSKY 


DRAWINGS OCT. 31-NOV. 13 





SELECTED RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS BY 


WILLIAM MERRITT Nov. 9 - Dec. 4 


CHASE 


(1849-1916) 
American British Art Center, 44 W. 56 
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Paintings 


Arthur OSVER 


NOVEMBER 9-20 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


BRANCH: 55 East 57th St. N. Y. C. 


WATERCOLORS by 
LUMEN WINTER 








At the 
CENTER GALLERY 
44 £. 53, N. Y. « Nov. 1 thru 15 





19th Exhibition To November 15 


STAGE AND DANCE 


of the AVANT-GARDE 
ROUAULT e BUSONI e KIESLER 
DAVISON e NOGUSHI e DOLBIN 


TRIBUNE SUBWAY GALLERY 
100 W. 42 St. (Subway Arcade Downstairs) 
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OILS 


By Members of the 
Nat'l Ass'n of Women Artists 
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Man with Back to Observer: 
VAN REYMERSWAELE 
In de Dioszegh Sale 


Art at Parke-Bernet 


ON THE EVENING OF NOVEMBER 18, a 
group of paintings that hung in the 
picture gallery of a castle near Bra- 
tislava will be sold at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. The Castle de Dios- 
zeghs belonged to the Baron and Baron- 
ess Raoul Kuffner de Dioszegh, and 
the paintings which hung there are be- 
ing sold by their order. 

Earliest of the group are works from 
the Italian Renaissance—a 14th century 
Florentine crucifix, The Nativity by 
Ghirlandajo, a painting by a follower of 
Masolino, a portrait from the late 15th 
century Paduan school, and a Madonna 
and Child with Angels and Donor by 
Pedro Despallargues. Dutch and Flemish 
paintings include Peasants Feasting by 
Jan Steen, and other genre scenes by 
Van Ostade, Molenaer, Sorgh and 
Codde; Man with Back to the Observer 
by Van Reymerswaele; Sermon on the 
Mount by Bartholemeus_ Breenburgh; 
Portrait of a Man by Jan van Scorel; 
The Old Scriptures by Leonard Bra- 
mer; Kermesse by Pieter Breughel the 
Younger; Bacchanalia from the School 
of Van Dyck and Louis XIII from the 
School of Reubens; portraits by More- 
else, Van Ceulen and Verspronck; still 
lifes by Jan Weenix, De Heem, Van 
Aelst and Jan van Kessel. Other inclu- 
sions are S. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln 
from the 17th century Andalusian 
School; Nativity by Antwerp Mannerist 
(c. 1525); Portrait of a Man with 
Flower and Skull by Bartholomaeus 
Bruyn; Portrait of a Nobleman from 
the School of Avignon; and a pair of 
altar paintings by the Master of the 
Pflockschen Altarpiece. 

On the evenings of December 1 and 2 
will come an important sale of etchings 
and engravings which were collected 
by the late Joseph H. Seaman. There 
are no less than twelve fine Diirers, in- 


cluding Knight, Death and the Devil 
and The Nativity; thirty subjects by 
Rembrandt, including the Hundred 
Guilder Print formerly in the collec- 
tion of Mary J. Morgan and a splen- 
did impression of The Three Trees; 
and sixty of the more important 
Whistler etchings and _ lithographs, 
among them Weary, Finette and many 
of the Venetian series, in addition to 
works by Bone, Cameron, McBey, 
Meyron and Buhot. 


Ford Gift to Detroit 


THE SHARPLY-INCISED but subtly-con- 
ceived Profile Portrait of a Young Wo- 
man by the 15th century Italian sculp- 
tor, Desiderio da Settignano, is now 
part of the collection of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, the important gift 
of Mrs. Edsel B. Ford who presented 
the work in memory of her husband, 
who for many years served as presi- 
dent and member of the Detroit Arts 
Commission. 

Excellently-preserved, the high relief 
portrait, carved on a stone panel 21 
inches high by 13 inches wide, was in 
the famous French collection of Baron 
Arthur de Schickler, prior to its ac- 
quisition by the Fords. Desiderio, whom 
director Edgar P. Richardson charac- 
terizes as “one of the greatest and 
subtlest masters of stone carving in 
the history of sculpture,” worked chief- 
ly in marble. 

Of his occasional work in the dark 
Florentine stone called “pietra serena,” 
only four are known: the new Detroit 
acquisition; the famous relief of young 
St. John Baptist in the National Mu- 
seum, Florence; the St. Cecilia from 
the collection of the Earl of Wemyss 
now in the Toledo Museum, and an- 
other profile portrait of a young wo- 
man, formerly in a Berlin gallery. 


Knew Whom They Liked 


This was one time when art buyers 
not only knew what they liked in art 
but whom they liked as well. And so 
the bidding was high and eager at 
Parke Bernet Galleries on October 13, 
when more than 100 paintings and 
drawings by celebrities-turned-amateur 
artists were auctioned for the benefit 
of the Urban League. 

The amateur art, which had drawn 
more than 7,000 visitors to the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery (see 
Oct. 1 Dicest), netted $13,576 for the 
League’s work. Bringing the highest bid 
was a painting of an Indian, a copy of 
an original oil by Henry C. Balink but 
this time signed by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The lucky bidder, a Philadelphia 
bakery head, William S. Wassell, paid 
$2,600 for the painting which has on 
its reverse side an original and first 
attempt at landscape by the General. 
Also along with the painting came an 
autographed letter in which General 
Eisenhower identified the copy. Among 
the other disappointed bidders was 
architect Evan Frankel who had 
planned to present the painting to Co- 
lumbia University. Other high prices 
were paid for a portrait of Mrs. Bennett 
Cerf, a League chairman, by Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor ($500); Katherine Cornell's 
Decoy ($300); and a batter’s fantasy 
by Jackie Robinson ($175). 
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Auction Calendar 


November 6, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: American furniture and decorations, 
Georgian silver and Sheffield plate, paintings, 
property of Ralph Blum. Sir William Pepperell 
earved mahogany kettle-base secretary with 
scrolled pediment, Boston or Salem; Goddard- 
Townsend  shell-carved mahogany block-front 
chest of drawers, Rhode Island; banjo and tall- 
ease clocks by Simon Willard. Paintings in- 
clude Portrait of Washington by Rembrandt 
Peale. Hon. Burton Conyngham by Gilbert 
Stuart and Birthplace of Herbert Hoover by 
Grant Wood. Now on exhibition. 


November 8 and 9, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library of Mrs. 
G. J. Guthrie Nicholson. First editions of 
American and English authors; colored plate 
books, fore-edged paintings; The Federalist in 
original boards, uncut; letters and documents 
of Presidents written at the White House; 
18th century Persian illuminated mms. Now 
on exhibition. 


November 10, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Modern paintings and_ sculptures, 
property of Joseph H. Hirshhorn and Stanley 
N. Barbee. Works by Renoir, Degas, Monet, 
Chagall, Cézanne, Gris, Utrillo, Picasso, Redon, 
Toulouse-Lautree, Pascin, Boudin, Henner, De- 
rain, Segonzac, Eilshemius, Marin, Masson, Ma- 
tisse, Ensor, Vytlacil, Chirico, Monticelli, Dau- 
bigny, Maillol, Henry Moore and Despiau. Ex- 
hibition from Nov. 6. 


November 13, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French and English furniture and 
decorations, paintings, rugs, property of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie R. Samuels. Chinese porcelains 
and pottery; Georgian and other silver and 
silver-plated ware. Coalport, Royal Doulton and 
other porcelain; table ware. Paintings by North- 
cote, Maurice Quentin, George Henry Andrews, 
others. Exhibition from Nov. 6. 

November 15 and 16, Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Rare Americana, 
property of Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, 
Mass. Exhibition from Nov. 11. 


November 16, 17 and 18, Tuesday through Thurs- 

* day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Pre- 

. ‘cious stone jewelry, from the estate of the late 
Elizabeth E. W. Adams. 


November 18, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Paintings from the collection of 
Baron and Baroness Raoul Kuffner de Dioszegh, 
removed from their castle near Bratislava. 
Italian Renaissance works include paintings by 
Ghirlandajo; a follower of Masolino; Paduan 
School; and Pedro Despallargues. Dutch and 
Flemish works by Steen, Van Ostade, Molenaer, 
Sorgh, Codde, Van Reymerswaele, Breenburgh, 
Van Scorcel, Bramer, P. Breughel the Younger, 
schools of Rubens and Van Dyck, Moreelse, 
Van Ceulen, Versproneck, Weenix, De Heem, Van 
Aelst and Van Kessel. Also paintings by Bruyn, 
the Master of the Pflockschen Altarpiece, from 
the School of Avignon and Andalusian School. 
Exhibition from Nov. 13. 


November 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th 
century furniture and decorations, collected by 
R. Rabanit des Vans and sold by the order 
of Mme. Anna Guerin. Exhibition from Nov. 13. 


November 23 and 24, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese and 
Japanese art, from the estate of the late 
Annie R. Bird, Porter T. Hall, others. Chinese 
snuff bottles in jade and other semi-precious 
earved minerals; Japanese inro; Chinese and 
Japanese carved ivories; Peking painted enamel 
and glass; Japanese netsuke and tobacco boxes; 
Chinese brocades and embroideries. Exhibition 
from Nov. 20. 


November 26, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Renaissance and Near Eastern art and 
antiquities, property of various owners. Egyp- 
tian antiquities; Roman and Alexandrian bronzes; 
Gothie and Roman sculptures; Pre-Columbian 
antiquities; Persian and Mesopotamian pottery. 
Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Nov. 20. 


November 27, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: American and English furniture and 
decorations, collected by the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Koopman. Exhibition from Nov. 20. 


December 1 and 2, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, Parke-Bernet Galleries: Masterpieces of 
etching and engraving, the collection of the 
late Joseph H. Seaman. Twelve examples by 
Diirer; thirty by Rembrandt, including the 
Hundred Guilder Print formerly in the Morgan 
collection; sixty Whistler subjects; work by 
Bone, Cameron, McBey, Meyron, Buhot. Ex- 
hibition from Nov. 18. 





The Auction Mart 


Rembrandt: Head of an Old Man (P-B, 


Reish et al) Private Collector ............ $ 5,300 
Corot: La Vachere Sous L’Arbre Penche 

(P-B, Reish) Private Collector ............ 3.800 
Corot: Ville D’Avray Chemin au Bord du 

Bois (P-B, Reish) Private Collector .... 3,000 
Pieters: Mending the Fishing Net (P-B, 

Reish) M. A. Linah, Ast. .................... 850 
Van Herp: Portrait of a Lady (P-B, 

Reisb) Julius Weitzner, Dealer ............ 750 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
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Bull by the Horns 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuIcaco :—Putting “official” judges of 
art in Chicago on the spot is to be a 
favorite pastime this season, from early 
indications. 

The Art Institute, never able in the 
course of half a century to convince 
the majority of artists that it has ap- 
pointed an impartial jury for the Chi- 
cago and Vicinity show, has taken the 
bull by the horns, and for the 53d 
annual, starting Jan. 23, the jury will 
consist of Daniel Catton Rich, director 
of the Institute; Katherine Kuh, his 
associate curator of painting and sculp- 
ture, and Carl Schneiwind, the insti- 
tute’s curator of prints and drawings. 

This act of bravery can be appre- 
ciated when you consider that annual- 
ly some 2,500 works are submitted for 
this show by nearly 2,000 artists, with 
display space limited to about 250 
pieces. 

* * * 

Then, the Findlay Galleries have just 
staged in succession two water color 
shows, each selected by a newspaper 
art critic, Eleanor Jewett of the Trib- 
une and C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News. 


Miss Jewett’s show is just finishing 
and mine is just being hung at this 
writing. 

Surprisingly enough, in view of the 
legend that these two reviewers are 
at sword’s points, Miss Jewett defend- 
ing the established stalwarts and I 
doing everything I can to ruin “the 
Chicago scene” by advocating the 
“Moderns,” eight names of Chicago art- 
ists appear on both lists: Fritzi Brod, 
Edithe Jane Cassady, Ruth Van Sickle 
Ford, Frances Foy, Walter Krawiec, 
Karl Plath, Winnifred Pleimling and 
Julia Thecla, 

On Miss Jewett’s list, in addition, 
are: Antimo Beneduce, Marie Blanke, 
Ethel Crouch Brown, Anthony Buchta, 
Peggy Palmer Burrows, Alice B. Crane, 
Frederic Dalrymple, Nelly Deachman, 
William Eppens, Edgar Forkner, Myrtle 
Frankovitz, Rowena Fry, Nina K. Grif- 
fin, Earl Gross, Harriet Krawiec, E. G. 
Kummer, Mahrea Cramer Lehman, 
Alice Mason, David Mink, Henry Thiede, 
Arnold Turtle, Betty Wahlberg, Louis 
Weiner, J. Jeffery Grant and Miriam 
Hurford. 

My list, considerably shorter than 
Miss Jewett’s, includes, in addition to 
the duplications: 


Emil Armin, Salcia Bahnc, Macena 
Barton, Gustaf Dalstrom, Eugenie Gla- 
man, Marguerite Hohenberg, Miyoko 
Ito, Paul A. Plaschke, Oscar Soellner, 
Mary Spencer and Laura Van Pep- 
pelendam. 

The artists were invited to send in 
whatsoever they chose, and the only 
“jurying” done by the critics was a bit 
of elimination when an artist diffident- 
ly sent in more than the invited quota, 
asking that a choice be made. Not 
many pictures had to be left out. 


The shows have been creating con- 
siderable interest, and the attendance 
has been big, including officials from 
the Art Institute. A few pictures have 
been bought, notably a Julia Thecla 
adventure in Surrealism from Miss 


Jewett’s show. The Art Institute is the 
purchaser. 

It is significant that both Miss Jew- 
ett’s list and mine are dominated by 
women artists instead of men. For the 
past quarter of a century, at least, this 
has been the odd state of affairs in 


Chicago art. 
= * * 


A bit of “unofficial” art criticism was 
encountered when I went to see the 
annual All-Illinois exhibition in the 
long third-floor corridor at the Stevens 
Hotel. Momentarily forgetting, I asked 
a bell-boy on duty on the ground floor 
where “the Illinois art show” was 
hanging. He looked puzzled, said he 
had been in all the lower corridors 
that morning and “hadn’t seen no art 
show.” 


It was pretty brutal criticism, even 
I thought, For the show, when I found 
it, wasn’t quite as bad as all that. 


Landscapes dominate the exhibition 
even more overwhelmingly than in the 
immediate past, and the All-Illinois 
show is traditionally a veritable bul- 
wark against the invasion of the ‘“Mod- 
ernism” that dominates the Art In- 
stitute shows. 

The jury this year was made up of 
Miss Jewett, Yvonne Pryor and James 
Eccles ,and they lived up, as _ usual, 
to the fine old Illinois (and Hoosier) 
tradition that a painting should look 
like the scene or the person it intends 
to picture. 

As has been happening frequently in 
the past, the veteran Adam Emory 
Albright, who heard in infancy the 
guns of the Civil War booming, has 
the outstanding painting, Agate Beach, 
Oregon. 

Mr. Albright, a couple of years ago, 
visited the West, where his rebellious 
twin sons, Ivan and Malvin, were do- 
ing a job for Hollywood. The veteran 
Adam didn’t like the fustian of the 
movie studios. He escaped, went down 
to the sea, and this Oregon seascape 
is one he brought back to match against 
his paintings of rustic Illinois, particu- 
larly bare-foot boys fishing or at swim- 
ming holes. Had fate ordered different- 
ly, Mr. Albright might be known now 
as the painter of the land “where rolls 
the Oregon’’ instead of the land of 
Lincoln and Spoon River. 

Another of the All-Illinois stalwarts, 
John Nolf, gives you a genuine whiff 
of Illinois atmosphere in Autumn Bon- 
fire, with a rustic girl raking the leaves 
to keep the blaze leaping. 

Autumn is the favorite theme this 
time of the landscapists, but there are 
some dramatic scenes of wind-swept 
shows on the prairies, particularly 
Richard Brani’s County Doctor going 
bravely on a mission and Michael J. 
Sielikis’ St. Michael’s Church. 

Mrs. Pryor, one of the jurors, just 
escapes going Modern in her effective 
picture, Studio Stairs, with greatly en- 
larged steps, somewhat after the fantasy 
manner of another Alice in Wonder- 
land. 


Albert Schneider Gallery 


Albert K. Schneider, formerly of the 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, has opened 
a new gallery at 15 East 57th Street, 
where he will continue to offer se- 
lected paintings of various schools. 
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The DUMAS Easel 


All steel, specially 
designed easel 
with many exclu- 
sive features not 
found in ordinary 
types. A simple, 
perfectly con- 
structed, hand fit- 
ted and finished, 
precision built 
easel. Designed 

























The latest and one of the finest John 

Taylor Arms etchings, Momento Vivere, 

now on view at Kennedy & Co. and the 
Salmagundi Club. 


Prints at Salmagundi 


THE 1948 ANNUAL EXHIBITION of draw- 
ings and prints at the Salmagundi 
Club is just about what one would ex- 
pect—a large show (122 items) that 
rates high in technical accomplishment 
and low in experimentation. A wide 
variety of media (including black and 
white gouache), however, provides a 
considerable amount of diversity in 
this generally conservative show, 

Finest of their kinds, of course, are 
the etchings of John Taylor Arms, in- 
cluding his splendid new Momento 
Vivere (also on view at Kennedy & Co.), 
and the lithograph’s of Stow Wengen- 
roth, whose Old Willow received the 
Culver Military Academy Purchase 
Prize. A beautifully rendered, symbolic 
pencil drawing with surreal overtones, 
The Bells Toll by Alfred D. Crimi, well 
deserved its honorable mention. 

Two forceful crayon drawings by Syd 
Browne which do more than their share 
toward enlivening the show are assisted 
in this capacity by loosely brushed 
washes by Arthur K. D. Healy and two 
dramatic lithographs by Nicholas Com- 
ito. Just a few of the other entries 
noted are by Benjamin Wells, Bion 
Barnett, Jr., Alan Crane (honorable 
mention), Vincent LaGambina, Philip 
Kappel, Gordon Grant, Frederick Det- 
willer, Ralph Fabri (abstract-surreal!), 
and Niel Peper. (Until Nov. 5.)—J. G. 


Rome Alumnus in Newark 

Robert Pippenger, 1938 Prix de Rome 
winner and alumnus of the American 
Academy in Rome, has joined the staff 
of the New Jersey Academy of Arts in 
Newark, where he will teach paint- 
ing and drawing. 
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Drawing being the probity of art, as 
Ingres so aptly observed, it is also the 
most revealing medium, capable of tell- 
ing more about an artist’s intimate 
aims and working methods than vol- 
umes of critical studies or reproduc- 
tions of his finished pictures. For the 
student of art, acquaintance with draw- 
ings by old masters; as well as those 
by his contemporaries, is essential if he 
is to fully understand the creative per- 
sonalities of the men whose paintings 
or grapic works he studies. Bit it is all 
too seldom that such an opportunity 
for home study is granted the non-spe- 
cialized reader whose art book pur- 
chases are limited to the less luxur- 
iously-priced Publicotigns. 

Below is discussed ome such fine book, 
however, that should Bé a joy and de- 
light, as well as a highly instructive 
work, to all students and lovers of art. 


Rembrandt Drawings 


“Rembrandt Selected Drawings” by Ot- 
to Benesch. 1948.. New York: Oxford 
University Press. (A Phaidon Press 
Book.) 255 pp. with 292 black and white 
plates. $7.50. 


“Catalogue Volume to the Rembrandt 
Selected Drawings.” Edited by Otto 
Benesch. New York: Oxford University 
Press. (A Phaidon Press Book.) 64 pp. 
$3.50. 


It should not be surprising, of course, 
to find that one of the most exciting 
books of drawings should be this new 
volume devoted to reproduction of near- 
ly 300 drawings by Rembrandt, from 
European and American collections. 
For, aside from the artistic genius that 
was his, one of Rembrandt’s important 
influences as a brilliant painter of the 
17th century, was his great interest in 
drawing, an interest expressed not only 
in his work as artist and teacher but 
also as a collector. Once, during an in- 
ventory of his property taken in 1656 
a special sale had to be arranged for 
the Papier Kunst (paper art), com- 
prising “works of art of various of the 
most outstanding Italian, French, Ger- 
man and Netherlandish masters, col- 
lected by the aforementioned Rem- 
brandt van Rijn with great amateur- 
ship.” 

Rembrandt’s enthusiasm for the draw- 
ing medium infected his friends, many 
of whom concentrated on large collec- 
tions of drawings by the master him- 
self. His pupil, Govaert Flink, collected 
an important group, mainly landscapes, 
which later became the property of the 
Duke of Devonshire, while his wealthy 
artist friend, Jan van Capelle, owned 
about 500 drawings by Rembrandt. Al- 





though through the years there were 
many varying estimates of Rembrandt 
as a painter the most prejudiced of his 
critics were forced to express admira- 
tion for his great gifts as a draughts- 
man. 


During Mr. Benesch’s introduction to 
the plates he presents an interesting 
essay on Rembrandt’s methods and 
techniques of drawing, which were 
many and varied according to the aim 
and function of each sketch. As a 
teacher, Rembrandt attached great im- 
portance to drawing and we are fa- 
miliar with his theories through a book 
written by his pupil, Samuel van Hoog- 
straten, based on the teachings re- 
ceived in his studio. Included in the ad- 
vice presented are such observations as 
“One can often express the character 
of the objects so strikingly by sketch- 
ing that even most elaborate works 
can not compete.” Or on outline draw- 
ing: “Give the outlines their proper 
swing, not in one pull which runs like 
a black wire around the form, but in- 
dicate them piece by piece with a light 
hand.” On lighting he warned: “Be 
parsimonious with all too intense lights 
and let the ground of the paper work 
as much as possible.” 


The illustrations are divided into four 
chronological periods: The Leiden Per- 
iod: from the move to Amsterdam to 
the beginning of the Hundred Guilder 
Print; from the Nightwatch to the 
Staalmeesters, and works of the last 
years. 

Together: the reproductions form a 
wonderful pageant of artistic creation, 
beginning with early figure studies and 
group compositions, including two pen 
and wash self-portraits from the late 
1620s, through religious studies, feel- 
ing portrayals of landscape, sympa- 
thetic observations of men and women 
in various activities, including a won- 
derfully simple and vital study of 
sketch of Saskia Lying in Bed, and a 
Nurse. All are present, from exotic fig- 
ures, copies from Indian miniatures, 
to naturalist drawings of nudes; from 
brooding Biblical compositions, as con- 
vincing as though the artist had wit- 
nessed the great events, to fresh ‘“mod- 
ern” abstractions of the Dutch country- 
side. 


Some are sketches drawn from life, 
some set down from imagination, in 
chalk or, more often, in bistre and ink, 
but all reveal the searching genius of 
an artist to whom method could never 
be divorced from subject and mood and 
whose probing interest was always the 
unlimited world he lived in—the nat- 
ural world he walked through and, 
more important, the men and women of 
all ages who co-inhabited his earth. 
And of the mysteries of each he prob- 
ably came nearer to learning than any 
other artist before or since. In his 
drawings, no less than in his more 
famous paintings and etchings is this 
seen, for Rembrandt drew as only one 
who finds it a completely expressive 
medium. 

The publishers of the book are to be 
congratulated for. hitting upon the de- 
vice of issuing.the catalogue to the 
drawings in a separate volume, thus 
permitting the price of the book, $7.50 
to remain moderate, while providing 
the supplementary volume for more 
specialized, scholarly readers. 
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PALETTE 
PATTER 


“>< by Alonzo Lansford>“™ 


A girl friend of Louis Harris, an 
artist who showed at the Salpeter Gal- 
leries last season, urged him to ex- 
hibit his paintings in a furniture store. 
When he steadfastly refused, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, you’re just like Van 
Gogh — you don’t want to sell your 
paintings!” 

* * a 

While he plied me with some of the 
best food in America, Arthur Feitel, 
who runs the Delgado Museum, told 
a couple of interesting anecdotes in 
New Orleans the other day. 

It seems a very wealthy man named 
Hellas acquired a sizable El Greco 
painting. When Feitel asked to bor- 
row it for showing in the Museum, he 
was told that he could sometime later, 
but for awhile the Hellases would 
like to enjoy their El Greco. Then 
Feitel heard that the painting had 
been sent to a distant museum on loan. 
When approached, Hellas admitted he 
had forgotten about the Delgado re- 
quest, but the very minute it got back 
to New Orleans, Feitel could borrow it. 

Now Feitel knew a man who lived 
in the Hellas’ palatial home when they 
were away on their frequent travelings, 
and he asked him to let him know when 
the El Greco was returned. This the 
man did, one evening, and Feitel 
rushed out to pick up the painting, 
only to find that it was much too big 
for his car. Being afraid that Hel- 
las might return and change his mind, 
Feitel thought of another friend, who 
was an undertaker. This man arrived 
shortly with the easily recognizable 
big black wagon of his trade. They 
loaded the painting and drove away. The 
neighbors drew their own conclusions 
and by morning the news was all over 
New Orleans that poor Mr. Hellas— 
or maybe it was his wife—was dead. 

The other yarn has to do with a 
meeting of the Board of Administra- 
tors, a few years ago. Mr. Feitel had 
recommended that they appropriate 
money to replaster a portion of the 
ceiling. One man, who was a member 
of the Board only because he was on 
the Park Commission, said: ‘Yes, I 
think we ought to patch the ceiling 
all right, but as long as we have the 
materials and workmen out here, can’t 
you have them put arms on that busted 
lady there?” He pointed to a plaster 
cast of the Venus de Milo! 


* * * 


Remember when Lamar Dodd won 
second prize at Pepsi-Cola, this time 
last year, and we ran a couple of 
photos showing how he had lifted his 
seacoast composition from one of his 
still life canvases? Well, Lamar has 
now won another award at Pepsi this 
year with a still life which has the 
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same composition again, but in re- 
verse, “It goes to prove at least one 
point,” writes Dodd. “Different juries 
have some things in common” (see 
page 10, Oct. 1st issue). 


* * * 


I’ve heard enough cockeyed things 
in the art world to actually believe 
this one: A Tar Heel lady wrote into 
Raymond & Raymond, dealers in color 
reproductions, asking for prints of all 
the paintings of North Carolina moun- 
tains by Cézanne they might have in 


stock! 
* * * 


The tragic suicide of Arshile Gorky, 
this past summer, recalls an episode 
which occurred some years ago, but 
which has a startling relationship to 
this year’s State Department art de- 
bacle, and to the current tendency to 
see Communists under everybody’s bed. 

It was about ten years ago, if 
memory serves, that Gorky, then with 
the Federal Arts Project, had just 
completed a large abstract mural for 
the new Newark Airport. Lt. Col. Som- 
ervell (later Lt. General and head 
of the wartime Army Services of Sup- 
ply) was then WPA Regional Adminis- 
trator, and this writer was Assistant 
to the Regional Director of the Federal 
Arts Project. One cold, snowy day, 
Col. Somervell called up with a crisis 
that had to be resolved instantly, if 
not sooner: the American Legion had 
seen the Newark mural, decided it was 
Communist propaganda, and had gone 
to Harry Hopkins with a demand that 
it be removed. If they didn’t get ac- 
tion pretty quick, they were going to 
needle Congress. The mural was com- 
posed of large, abstract shapes and 
flat, primary colors, but the American 
Legion said there were suggestions of 
hammers and sickles and especially a 
large,’ red, Russian star. What with 
the snow, an.auto drive to the airport 
seemed impractical, so we went up to 
Gorky’s studio. Yes, he had all the 
sketches and studies, and furthermore 
he had all the photographs from which 
he had taken his material. It seems 
Gorky had had a photographer go over 
to the airport and take shots of all 
sorts of equipment, ‘planes, hangers 
and what not. Then he had traced the 


shapes of interesting fragments and 
put them together into an abstrac- 
tion! 


After getting over the shock at 
Gorky’s methods, we began looking for 
revolutionary symbols. At long last we 
found a tracing of a conventional, five- 
pointed star. How did this get in the 
act, we wanted to know. Gorky fussed 
around with his photographs, finally 
placed the tracing over a shot of a 
refueling truck—the star fitted the 
Texaco trade-mark exactly! (P.S.—We 
heard no more from the American 
Legion.) 


Gump’s Goes Modern 


San Francisco’s famous Gump’s store 
is getting its face lifted. Section by 
section, it is being streamlined and mod- 
ernized, and, by the time the renova- 
tion is completed next April, the hinted 
innovations and functional layouts 
should make 85-year-old Gump’s com- 
parable to a successful graduate of the 
DMuBarry Success School. 
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Imported Artist Bristle Brushes 


Set of 5 Asst. Special 1.50 
Wolff Carbon Pencils 25 ea. 
Painting Knives 1.75 ea. 
Aluminum Sketching Easel 12.95 


Cotton Duck Canvas 


52 inches wide x 6 yards 9.00 

72 inches wide x 6 yards’ 15.00 
Linen Canvas 

48 inches wide x 6 yards 20.00 


WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
All Prices F.0.B. N.Y. 
ALLOW FOR POSTAGE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON RECEIPT OF CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER (NO C.0.D.’s) 
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ARTISTS COLORS 
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Material Stores in America 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL IX. Feb. 
9-Mar. 6. Institute of History & Art. Open 
to all artists in U. S. & Canada. Drawings 


in any medium. Work due Jan. 22. For 
further information write Institute of Art, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany 6. 


Boston, Mass. 
16TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. 
Jan. 10-29. Paine’s. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints. 


BOSTON 


Purchase Fund. Membership dues $5; due 
Nov. 13. For further information write 
Miss Jessie G. Sherman, Sec‘ty., 27 W 
Cedar St., Boston 8. 
New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
82ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 31- 
I National Academy Galleries. Me- 


Seb. 13. 
dia: watercolor, pastel. Work due Jan. 20. 
For further information write Ethel Pax- 


son, Exhibition Secretary, 106 Newbold 
Place, Kew Gardens, N. Y. ’ 

123RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. National 
Academy of Design. First Section, Oils, 


Sculpture, Mar. 10-23. Second Section, Wa- 
tereolor, Graphic Art, Architecture, Mar. 
531-Apr. 13. For further information write 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 
HIBITION. Dec. 
Galleries. 


7TH ANNUAL 


2-15. 


EX- 
National Academy 
Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee $3. Entry cards due 
Nov. 19. Work due Nov. 22. For further 
information write Ralph Fabri, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 28. 


Newark, N. Jd. 

6TH NATIONAL OPEN COMPETITION 
SXHIBITION. Nov. 28-Dec. 18. Ross Art 
Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, tempera. Cash prizes. Entry 
blanks due Nov. 21. For further informa- 
tion write Zachary Ross, Dir., 807 Broad 
St., Newark 2. 


Portland, Me. 


66TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, SECOND 
SECTION. Mar. 7-27. Sweat Museum. Open 
to all living American artists. Media: 


Paintings in Oil. Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards 
and work due Feb. 19. For further infor- 


mation write Bernice Breck, Sec’ty., 1 


High St., Portland 3. 


Philadelphia, 


3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
SCULPTURE, 


CONTEMPORARY 


Pa. 


1 


OF 
SAM- 


UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 


1949. Philadelphia Museum 


to all sculptors. 


of Art. 


Open 
Submit photographs of 


completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 


ing date Jan. 
lection. 


Exhibition by 


15, 1949. Committee of Se- 


invitation only. 


$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
Committee of 


further information 


seum of Art, 


write 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. 
Parkway & 


26th St. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
STUDENT 


7-30. 


“IRST WISCONSIN 
TION OF ART. Jan. 


Mu- 


EXHIBI- 
Milwaukee Ar 


rt 


Institute. Open to student-artists attending 
school for minimum of 20 clock hours a 


week. The 
university, 
school in 
Wis., a 
and studying out of 
state student who 
Wis. for more than 2 
ture, painting, 
Awards, 
mitted. Entry blanks 
due Dec. 15. For 
formation write Art 
hibition Committee, 
Milwaukee 2. 


artist 
college or 
Wibs., 
student 


New 

THE 

ANNUAL 
Gallery. 


SHOW. 
Media: 


oils, 
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a senior 
who is 


been 


drawing, 
Entry fee 50c per 
blanks and further 


Institute, Student Ex- 
wea fT 

aa 
York, N. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Nov. 


ARTISTS 
15-30. 8th S§S 
watercolors. 


student at 


professional ar 
in high school in 
resident 
State, 
has 


of Wis 
or an out «¢ 
studying i 
Media: sculy 
prints. 

work 


Dec. 1. Wor 


Jefferson St 
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rt 
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n 
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Jury. 
sub- 
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in- 


2ND 


t. 


Jury. 


Fee $5. Work due, delivered by hand, Nov. 
13. For further information write John J. 


Karpick, 115 
City 33. 


Cabrini 


Omaha, Neb. 


SIX STATES 
2-Mar. 13. 


17TH ANNUAL 
TION. Feb. 


Bivd., 


New Yor 


k 


EXHIBI- 
Joslyn Museum. 


Open to artists living in Colo., Ia., Kan., 


mm. £. DD. 
tempera, gouache, 
Jan. 17. For further 
Joslyn Museum. 


Neb. Media: oil, 


sculpture. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


14TH ANNUAL NEW 


YEAR 


SHOW. 


watercolor, 
I Work due 
information write 


Jan. 


1-30. Butler Art Institute. Open to past 


and present residents of Ohio, 


Penna., 


Va., Mich., W. Va., Ind., Wash., D. C. Me- 


dia: 


received Nov. 14-Dec. 


oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
12. For further -in- 


formation write Secretary, Butler Art In- 


stitute, 


524 Wick Ave., 


Youngstown 2. 





ULENFANT 


Art.” 


Painting, 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 


DAY and NIGHT courses 


Composition, Design 
Register Now 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 








black mountain college, black mountain, north carolina 


offers 


Information through Registrar 


basic and advanced drawing, painting, 
academic fields —- woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 


sculpture, 


weaving — music, 


THE SCHOOL: OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 





HERBERT BARNETT 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 Miles to Old Mexice 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 


DIRECTOR 





692 MARGARITA AVE., 


CORONADO, CALIF. 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 
MURAL & 
COMMERCIAL 
ARTS 








SCHOLARSHIPS AND COMPETITIONS 


1948 ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $2,000 year. Open to citizens 
of U. S. and British Commonwealth of 
Nations who on June 1, 1948, were not 
more than 30 years old. Blanks due Nov. 
3. Work due Dec. 5. For further informa- 
tion write Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 
Scholarships, c/o Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 E. 
89th St., N. Y. 28. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION. Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s 
research or creative work in fine art. For 
U.S. citizens 25-40 years. Candidates must 
present plans for proposed study. For fur- 
ther information write Henry A. Moe, 
Sec’y General, Guggenheim Foundation, 
551 Fifth Ave. 


LA GUARDIA MEMORIAL PLAQUE CON.- 
TEST. Haarlem Fouse. Open to all artists. 
The plaque should be plaster model 2’3”x 


3'5” 


5”; to bear likeness of La Guardia; to 
be mounted on wood. Jury. Prize of $500. 
Work due Nov. 16. Names and addresses 
enclosed in sealed envelopes. For further 
information write Haarlem House, 311 E. 
116th St., New York City 29. 


Olympia, Wash. 
COMPETITION FOR MURALS. For legisla- 
tive Building of State Capitol. Open to all 
artists. For further information write Otto 
A. Case, Sec’y, State Capitol Commission, 
Box 17. 


State of the Union 
[Continued from page 15] 


fits the job as in a bucket-seat. He is 
one of the very few younger directors 
who has ‘the eye.’ Some people look, 
most others just ‘look it up.’” 

Sarasota? “Chick Austin and his 
three-ring museum: when he gets rid 
of the old sawdust he will have a grand 
place. Chick is also a marvelous host.” 

West Palm Beach? “Of all places, 
here is a growing, fine little museum— 
the Norton Gallery. Maybe Mr. Norton 
or Director Hunter can get some of 
those wealthy people from Hobe Sound 
to shell out.” 

Boston? “The very well equipped Mr. 
Dooley would make a first class di- 
rector.” 

Philadelphia? “Good old _ scrapple- 
town. But how they murdered Eakins! 
Note all the reproductions from his 
famous painting of the Gross Clinic— 
all the marks of blood have been erased 
from the cuffs of the operating doctors! 
Incidentally, if Philadelphia were to- 
day offered a one-man show by Rem- 
brandt, they would most likely refuse 
it on the plea that the master was 
born on the Rhine instead of the Schuyl- 
kill! (Oh, Sturgis will slay me _ for 
this!’’) 

How about Colorado Springs? “The 
director, Mitchell Wilder, and Fred 
Bartlett, the curator of painting, are 
both able. Wilder is full of imagina- 
tion and courage and Bartlett knows 
most of the answers when it comes to 
art.” 

Washington, D. C.? “My dear friends, 
Duncan and Marjorie Phillips — pio- 
neers.” 

Detroit? ‘“Well-managed under the 
protectorate of the Fords. However, 
they will have to tear out the grand 
mural by that famous, bulging, jump- 
ing-bean—or else! What a hoax that 
was from south of the border.” 

We had almost forgotten the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. What about it? 
“You might just as well forget it—it 
has outlived its usefulness. I see no 
further reason for its existence.” 

What about the critics? “Henry Mc- 
Bride is, of course, without the slight- 
est question, our best critic. Henry, 
too, likes vaudeville. Carlyle Burrows 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 
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FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Directors 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 





¢ Commercial Art * Fine Arts ° 
Ceramics * Interior Decorating ° 
Fall Term — September 1, 1948 


Hboloue CE 


SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 
OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Srupios: Private & Class 
74 SHERMAN PLACE Instruction 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. JO. 2-2629 

















PERSONAL ART INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS & ADVANCED 


STARK ART 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING ¢@ SCULPTURE ¢ ILLUSTRATION 


Enroll NOW—Day, Eve. & Sat. Classes 
*% ALSO SPECIAL HOME STUDY COURSES 
54 W. 74th ST., N. Y. C. TR. 


7-0906 


AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 
Approved for Veteran Training, 

P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 
Write Hilton Leech, 

425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, Flerida 


BUTERA SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 

7° HUNTINGTON AVE. BOS fy 
C. COMM. OF MASS. Gert. or canteens. 
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Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Mg Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories, Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalo; & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, F LORI DA 
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is most thorough and is doing one of 
the best jobs. Emily Genauer is the 
best of our younger critics. She works 
hard at it and is steadily improving. 
Arthur Millier is a great friend of the 
younger Western artists. Alfred Frank- 
enstein is one of the most erudite and 
thorough art writers in America.” 


What about the art teachers these 
days? “Those who can ‘do,’ those who 
can’t, ‘teach.’ A thorough knowledge of 
natural phenomena is all the artist 
needs. No one can teach art anyway. 
People forget that painting, like all the 
arts, is a form of speech. If your heart 
and head are empty, keep your mouth 
shut. Have you ever listened to a mu- 
seum docent on the job? The audience 
hasn’t a chance. Instead, the museum 
should condense the opinions of the 
world’s best critics, record them on a 
disk, have an ear-phone attached to 
each great painting at five cents an 
earful—the installation will pay for it- 
self within a month. I’ve investigated 
the matter, and it is highly practical.” 


What about the various current 
schools of painting? “The Traditional- 
ists are a handful of serious, patient 
men with a respect for past perform- 
ance. It pays, believe me. The Regional 
or ‘Red Underwear’ School, well where 
are they now? The Dicky Bird or Bibe- 
lot School—a hooked rug by any other 
name is just as sweet. The Decorators 
posing as painters who claim to be 
creating fine art are wrong. Decoration 
is not fine art, for decoration can never 
be penetration. However, they serve a 
most important purpose. A country 
must first enjoy the decoration as an 
introduction to fine art. Decoration is 
the dress, fine art is the body and 
soul. 

“The Pseudo Surrealist - Expression- 
ist School—feces on a platter! The 
Abstractionists, of course, are the 
academicians of today, while the Na- 
tional Academy is dull and devitalized, 
practicing misunderstood classicism. 
Then last and least is the Paper-Doll 
School—if Georgie and Albert can do 
it, anyone can.” 





Morse Directs A.S.L. Publications 


John D. Morse, former editor of the 
Magazine of Art has been appointed 
director of publications for the Art 
Students League. According to Presi- 
dent Leslie Waid, part of his duties will 
be the preparation of the exhibition and 
catalogue planned for the celebration 
of the League’s diamond jubilee in 
1950. 


Leo Bushman Appointed 


Leo N. Bushman, 1940 graduate of 
the School of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Curator of 
Art of the Museum of Northern Arizona 
at Flagstaff. Mr. Bushman, who later 
received his M.A. degree in fine arts 
from Columbia University, succeeds Vir- 
gil Hubert who resigned recently. 





STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 
Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 
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FINE ARTS WATERCOLOR 
COMMERCIAL ARTS OIL PAINTING 
ANATOMY INTERIOR DESIGN 
FASHION ADVERTISING DESIGN 


Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 


° * s 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
In New, Modern, Fireproof Building. 
2 
Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


Ee ie BOGUT, Director 


65 Clinton St., 
Mitchell 2-8375 


Newark 5, N. J. 





Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May 15 
Kenneth Campbell 


School of Design for Women 
a 0 0 R F 104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
INSTITUTE polndos, interior decoration. 
fts. Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
OF A K T bee + oe 
la. 21, Pa. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Piases available in commercial classes. 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. &2 N. ¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. OC. 
PRIVATE 
PAINTING crovrs 
ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 
Life « Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 
FIVE 
School of 
Creative 


ion design, fashion illustration, 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
SCHOOL OF ART 
A@ilated with George Washington University 
Once per week © 31/2 hour session 
STUDIO 
Painting 


Giglio Dante 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Five Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrzes. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 








Personal Instruction 


MAXWELL 
Beginners @ Advanced 
©@ Painting ©  Seulpture 


SCHOOL OF Yrs Composition tor 


@ Illustrators @ Painters 

Classes Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 

A 4 T ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., WN. Y.C. TR. 7-0906 





CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO, 5-8708 
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WORK SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


If you are really talented we'll help 
you realize your ambitions .. . We 
are a Non-profit institution who will 
not only give you the finest training, 
but we will even help you pay your 
tuition by supplying you with a part 
time position in the school office. 
Apply Immediately 


Abbe School of Fine Arts 


Fine and Applied Art 
Founded in 1934 


1697 Broadway, cor. 53rd CO 5-2832 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE aeTs 





Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 
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ART EDUCATION — 
DEGREES OFFERED 
1237 ELMWOOD AVE. 
BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


Studio Class 
Painting and Drawing 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Information 
129 East 29th Street © New York 16 
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United States Navy 
[Continued from page 9) 


craft which operated on Lake Cham- 
plain under (oh, ignominious thought!) 
an Army officer, Benedict Arnold. Cer- 
tainly it was the caliber of the men 
and not the organization which made 
the American cause victorious. John 
Paul Jones, perhaps, was fairly typical 
of the tough individualists who com- 
manded our bottoms. 

A Scotsman seeking his fortune, 
Jones sailed slavers and merchantmen 
to the West Indies in his teens. He 
was in command of his own ship when 
in an argument over back pay over- 
due, he killed a crew member in Ta- 
bago harbor. Rather than stay and 
stand trial, he fled to Virginia, changed 
his name from Paul to Jones, Begin- 
ning as a second-lieutenant under Esek 
Hopkins, he soon proved his worth as 
an intrepid commander in individual, 
running sea-fights, but provoked bitter 
opposition when he tried to command 
a squadron. 

The portrait of Jones by Charles 
Willson Peale, lent by Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall, is particularly suc- 
cessful in projecting his lean, tough, 
imperious character. 

Following the Revolution the Con- 
tinental Navy was completely aban- 
doned, its last ship being sold in 1785. 
We were going to be a peaceful na- 
tion in those days, Jefferson recom- 
mending that a few small revenue 
cutters were sufficient. However, the 
humiliating curtailment of our com- 
merce by the Barbary Pirates forced 
our hand, and in 1794 Congress au- 
thorized the first ships of the United 
States Navy. 

The comparatively peaceful years be- 
tween the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War are covered in the Met’s show by 
prints and paintings depicting the sev- 
eral naval expeditions against Mexico 
and Commodore Perry’s missions to 
open up Japan. 

High-lighting the maritime side of 
the Civil War are exceptionally fine 
models of the Monitor and the Vir- 
ginia (originally the Merrimac), show- 
ing the radical construction of the first 
iron-clads, and a number of contem- 
porary pictures illustrating Farragut’s 
operations in the Mississippi, the Union 
attacks on Charleston, Mobile and Fort 
Fisher. Of exceptional note, too, is an 
oil of the fight between the Confed- 
erate Alabama and the Union Kearsage 
which the artist, Edouard Manet, actu- 
ally witnessed off Cherbourg. 

The Spanish-American War is brush- 
ed off with only two paintings, a 
couple of drawings and a bronze bust 
of an admiral, together with an official 
Sargent portrait of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The First World War, likewise, 
is rather neglected, artwise. Perhaps 
the development of photography and 
mechanical reproduction discouraged 
the artists of this period. 

World War II, however, saw the Navy 
taking a deliberate and well-planned in- 
terest in art as a reporting and re- 
cording medium. Many qualified art- 
ists were commissioned as Naval of- 
ficers and sent to the far-flung fronts. 
This made possible a unique kind of 
battle painting—the artists not only 
reported the visible facts (as they had 


' AN EXHIBITION 

OF STUDENT PAINTINGS IN KODA- 
CHROME SLIDES SHOWING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE POWERS 
TO CREATE AND DESIGN AND 
ILLUSTRATING THE CREATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
Rental fee to schools is $10.00 per week. 
Application blanks on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP... . Nyack, N. Y. 


OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly — Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
ature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box AD, Reno, Nevada 
Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


Garnsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Approved under Public Law 346 & 16 
Write for Circular to 
a SCHOOL OF ART 
Route No. Sarasota, Florida 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress ‘Design, Fashion [llustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


\ 


For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


the School for Art Studies 


Painting © Sculpture ¢ Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved for Veterans 

and alertness credit courses for teachers. 
Distinguished Faculty 

MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 

250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. Y. 


In_ service 


SC 4-9518 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 27 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
+126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Rasic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


—EDWARD HURST— 


Classes in 
Portraiture « Life «¢ Still Life 
Individual Instruction 
GR. 5-3424 


GULF C o AST 
Rae: cae for ear ae 


Ask for leaflet 


CLEARWATER e Florida 


15 Gramercy Park 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART“*SCHOOL 


Winter Session—January 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Figure and Landscape Painting 
In All Media 


Address: LLAMBIAS HOUSE 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Summer School, Essex Conn. 


THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in Lettering and Layout, Illustration, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising. 
G.\. Approved. Living Accommodations secured. 
Personal instruction and individual progress: 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT. 11D CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 


44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


study ART in MIAMI 


Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Approved G.I. Bill of Rights. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 


Commercial, 


Miami, Fila. 


PRIVATE 


ART SCHOOL 
FRANK K. WALLACE 


53 West 88th St. @ New York 24 
Trafalgar 3-7062 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Adwniting Arts 
Day and evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
Faculty of 30 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue ‘‘D.’’ Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 
The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art. Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, Costume 
& Millinery Design. 10 years placement of 
graduates. Write for Catalog. 


ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 5118, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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previously ffdm second-hand informa- 
tion) | but' they ‘also interpreted the 
feeling of battle, the violence of gun- 
fire and recoiling deck, the tense 
anxiety of landing troops on a fire- 
swept beach-head, the drama of planes 
vérsus floating ships and the jungle 
exploits of: the Marines. 

Outstanding in this section, too, is a 
large number of fine portraits. While 
no modernist liberties are allowed, the 
artists were permitted in many cases 
to portray our naval commanders and 
heroes in the. authentic disarray of 
combat, rather than the formal posings 
formerly favored. And even in the 
formal portraits here, the tough in- 
tensity of some of these sea-dogs is 
so honestly limned that one wonders 
how the artist escaped demotion. 
(Through December 5.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Regarding Boston 
[Continued from page 14] 


play, which was organized by the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. 


* * * 


Also with a Manhattan touch is the 
current show of oils by Theodore Stamos 
at Margaret Brown’s Boston gallery. 
These are abstractions obviously stem- 
ming from a poetic, intellectual nature 
which should drive the conservatives 
crazy. Stamos does not intend to tell 
stories, and if he should paint a cow, 
it would probably look like a pronged 
mushroom in Dante’s Inferno. But, in 
these strange versions of things natural, 
he uses beautiful colors and weaves 
intriguing patterns. There will be con- 
troversy about these. 

* * a 


Alphonse J. Shelton at the Guild of 
Boston Artists is a Maine artist who 
started painting creampuff surf jelled 
around rocks some years back, but who 
now has progressed to the point that 
the play of light on water and shore is 
more important than the confectionary. 
His works in oil now have great sub- 
stance and decorative qualities, so that 
he is building up quite a circle of ad- 
mirers who want their realism nicely 
idealized. 

* * * 

At Doll & Richards, L. Gerard Paine 
presents some fluid watercolors pleas- 
antly betraying his love of nature, par- 
ticularly New Hampshire mountains. 
Souyee Gee achieves a curious mixture 
of Oriental and Occidental in portraits 
and landscapes at the Boston Art Club. 
Charles D. Childs, one of the most dis- 
criminating of Boston dealers, has such 
American impressionists as 87-year-old 
Frank W. Benson and such little-known 
Frenchmen as Lucian Adrion and G. 
Loiseau on view, along with some 
splendid prints by Frederick Reming- 
ton, Copley and Homer. 

Vose presents Boris Lovet-Lorski’s 
variety show of sculpture which proves 
the facility of this artist in many styles. 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 

Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 


chouinard 


art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 
2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


632 N. DEARBORN @ CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
Practical courses In Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Il- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
illustration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 9118, Chicago 4, III. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1948 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts. | 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deeo- \ 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. | 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 
January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


am GO OUTDOOR PAINTING == 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 to November 12 
For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DirrecroR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
EDGAR M. CRAVEN, RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN. GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, 


FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 


NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES 


C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


American Art Week 


The New York Chapter of the League 
held its preview and reception at the 
National Arts Club Galleries on Sun- 
day, October 24, for its Annual Show, 
participating in American Art Week. 
It will run through November 5. 

There was no intent on the part of 
Chairman Frederick Allen Williams to 
jump the gun on the rest of the coun- 
try. It was force of circumstances, as 
this was the only date when it was pos- 
sible to secure gallery space. This ex- 
hibition could have been three times as 
large except for a complete lack of 
facilities in this, the world’s largest 
city. 

Art lovers are heartened that among 
their supporters are a few officials with 
understanding and culture, who give 
evidence of helping to solve the prob- 
lem. Mayor O’Dwyer has on occasions 
given evidence of his interest and 
friendliness and he issued a proclama- 
tion announcing American Art Week 


TUBE SIZES: 


Studio, 40c to $1.00—Professional, 30c to 60c 


CASEIN SOLUTION MEDIUM: 


Extends flexibility of Casein Colors beyond all 
A complete Casein vehicle, its 
use as a Painting Medium enhances brilliancy 
at any degree of dilution and prevents “suction” 


previous limits. 


when painted or varnished over. 





TWO CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


which fully exemplifies this. 

The President of the New York City 
Council, Vincent Impelleteri, graciously 
lent his presence and formally opened 
the New York show. To these officials 
the League is grateful and fully appre- 
ciates what their sympathy means in 
correcting this woeful lack of recogni- 
tion of art and the opera on the part 
of the city. 

The weather man was no help. It 
rained all day but that did not keep 
New York’s art lovers from crowding 
the galleries. With Mrs. Eleanor Gay 
Lee, Chairman of the Hostess Commit- 
tee, were Mrs. Wilford S. Conrow, Hon- 
orary Chairman, and Miss Dorothy 
Drew, Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, Miss 
Nell Boardman, Mrs, J. S. Paige, Mrs. 
Charles Pokar, Miss Virginia Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Florence Whitehill and Mrs. 
Hilda Yoder. Mrs. Helen Gapen Oehler, 
the League’s National Director of 
American Art Week, presided at the 
punch bowl. 

Board member Dean Cornwell gave 


the starting button a good stiff push 
in his broadcast interview on Oct. 23 
over Station WOR (chronicled else- 
where). 


Other prominent members of your 
Board, Georg J. Lober and Gordon 
Grant, were special guests of the Gor- 
don Fraser show (News and Views) 
over the full A B C television net work, 
Channel 7 on October 25. They showed 
examples of their sculpture and paint- 
ing. 

Through the week six of our artist 
members gave demonstrations. On Tues- 
day afternoon, the 26th, Percy Leason 
painted a portrait. Wednesday after- 
noon, Frank J. Reilly gave one of his 
very informative illustrated lectures 
on “How to paint a Landscape.” Thurs- 
day, Margery Ryerson painted a portrait 
of the lovely and celebrated young Jill 
Killgallen. That evening Gordon Grant 
did one of his inimitable watercolors. 
Friday afternoon, Frederick Allen Wil- 
liams modeled a portrait bust. Satur- 
day afternoon, Albert T. Reid painted a 
horse. 


The list of prize winners must be an- 
nounced later. If the New York show is 
any criterion it certainly presages the 
most successful art week in our his- 
tory, everywhere. 


New Jersey As Always 


Our New Jersey Chapter started off 
its annual observance of American Art 
Week with an auspicious luncheon at 
Kresge’s in Newark on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 30. This Chapter, as you know, won 
the League’s gold medal of honor for 
its continuous and outstanding activi- 
ties in support of New Jersey art and 


Artists CASEIN Colors 


contain absolutely no oil emulsion to cause 
shine or yellowing. They dry completely matte 
and can be used on any painting surface. 


Unexcelled for handling ease, they dry fast on the 
painting and may be quickly worked over without 
pulling or bleeding, yet they remain soluble in the 
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Permanent Pigments Casein Colors 


work per- 


fectly in any tempera and water technic, from com- 


pletely opaque to transparent, 
it yastllam alin melee 


also in the Mixed 


All Permanent Pigments Colors are completely 
permanent, in grinds of full strength and brilliance. 


For FREE Technical Leaflet on the use of 
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artists under its American Art Week 
program. Mrs. Nancy R. Gartrell of 
Ridgewood is State Director for Art 
Week. 

Among its other endeavors is its large 
show in the Montclair Museum. 


Dean Cornwell Airs His Views 


We are privileged to give you a 
transcript of the interview of Dean 
Cornwell, well-known member of the 
League’s Board, knowing that what he 
has to say is always informative to 
artists and interesting to all readers. 
He was interviewed by Lyle Van, and 
here it is: 

VAN: Other communities throughout 
America . . please copy. Last year, 
merchants of Freehold, New Jersey, 
got an idea. Worried over the damage 
and vandalism that accompanies Hal- 
lowe’en, they got together and came up 
with an idea so good, they repeat it 
this year. Pranksters can paint to their 
heart’s content .. . on 130 windows of 
stores in Freehold’s business district. 
But instead of painting indiscriminate- 
ly, the youngsters go in for real art 

. . or what they think is real art... 
because ... there’s a prize for the best 
painting, A terrific prize ... a scholar- 
ship to the Institute of Commercial 
Art, at Westport, Connecticut. An art 
committee from the school judges the 
paintings. The Freehold merchants say 
the plan proved the ideal remedy last 


year ... and it should do the trick 
again. 

I'd like to see the Freehold plan 
spread throughout the country .. . to 


every community in the nation. And I 
bet my guest for the night would like 
to see it too. Wouldn’t you Dean? 


DEAN: I certainly would ...asa 
matter of fact the first murals I ever 
painted were on school blackboards. 
At Christmas . .. Thanksgiving .. . 
Easter. 


VAN: Well, what a coincidence. Six 
o’clockers .. . my guest tonight is Dean 
Cornwell, famous illustrator and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Artists Professional 
League. He’s here tonight, to tell us 
about American Art Week. It begins 
on Monday, doesn’t it Dean. ... 


DEAN: That’s right Lyle... . 


Van: And what is the purpose of 
American Art Week, Dean? 

DEAN: The idea is to spread Ameri- 
can art throughout the country ... to 
every small village and locality. In 
other words, to encourage people to 
buy from their local artists at moderate 
prices ... instead of hanging up beer 
calendars. 

VAN: Well, who’s behind it Dean? 

DEAN: It’s sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League, which 
has done a magnificent job of de-cen- 
iralizing art in the United States. 

VAN: What do you mean... . 

DEAN: Well .. . about 35 years ago, 
it was necessary for me to come to 
New York to be an artist ... the same 
with every one... but today, it’s bet- 
ter back on-the farm . you stay 
there and become an artist, and you’re 
hailed as a genius from the corn belt. 
There’s more news value in being on 
the farm. But ...more.. . seriously 

the League has fought (among 
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other things) for copyright legislation 
. . a fair jury system for exhibitions 
and competitions .. . and one other 


thing .. . important to artists... an 
honest accounting by agents and dealers. 
VAN: Incidentally, Dean I've 


wondered about this for some time... 
is it possible for artists today to paint 
pictures with colors that have the last- 
ing quality of the old masters. ... 

DEAN: Today it is, Lyle. A number 
of years ago the League with its con- 
sulting chemists listed pigments with 
a known history for permanence and 
asked our manufacturers to make and 
artists to buy such pigments. It asks 
manufacturers to identify such paints 
with a true statement of all contents 
over the manufacturer’s guarantee. In 
this our manufacturers have co-oper- 
ated fully. Also, Lyle—this reminds me 
—because of the League’s work, all 
Government official portraits must now 
be painted by American artists, with 
American colors. 


Watch Out! 


A number of our members have been 
solicited—urged to join another organ- 
ization which is promising them dis- 
counts with certain dealers on art ma- 
terials. Just remember there is nothing 
among all their promises which the 
League hasn’t already done, or can do, 
and in a larger way. For years certain 
dealers have granted discounts to our 
members. Now we have in preparation 
a list which numbers more than 85 
dealers from coast to coast who will 
grant discounts to our members on both 
art materials and frames. 

This list will, of course be confiden- 
tial and is to be sent to all paid-up 
members, It alone will more than re- 
imburse you for your membership dues. 

Read Dean Cornwell’s radio interview 
where he tells some thirty-five million 
listeners about a few of the things your 
League has done—not something in the 
blue sky, not things it proposes to do. 
Mr. Cornwell is not only one of our 
most widely known artists but he knows 
this art business and can recite it back- 
wards, pointing out the pitfalls for am- 
bitious young artists, and even the 
easy-marks among the older ones. It 
is no longer easy to.sell the Brooklyn 
Bridge, but they dig up new projects 
every day. Don’t be one of those soft 
touches. —ALBERT T. REID. 


Tiffany Winner Shows 


The Barnatt Aden Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., opened its season with 
a one-man show of oils and watercolors 
by Frank H. Alston, Jr., most of them 
done while he was on a Tiffany Fellow- 
ship this past year. Florence Berry- 
man, writing in the Washington Star, 
says that the artist “is by no means 
an academic painter, but depicts his 
subjects (mostly landscape, urban 
scenes and architecture) in a sufficient- 
ly naturalistic manner to afford those 
who see them the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, Since more than half the show 
comprises local subjects, it is captivat- 
ing Washington.” 

Among the inclusions were Saturday 
Afternoon, which won a first prize at 
the National Arts Club in New York 
last year, and a moody Start of a Hur- 
ricane, lent by Howard University. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


Genuine 


* whe") STRATHMORE 


Jars 


ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


in convenient 
PADS and BLOCKS 


The same genuine Strathmore 
Charcoal and W ater Color Papers 
formerly sold only in sheets are 
now available in a complete as- 
sortment of pads and blocks. 


STANDARD 
PADS 
The pang 
tional type o} 
2 dg ‘. e- 

und on the 
narrow edge. 


SPIRAL 
PADS 
Spiral wire 
bound at the 
top edge to 
allow for com- 
plete page 

turnover. 


STRATHMORE 
CH ARCOA 


_=_ 


WATER 

COLOR 

BLOCKS 
Solid blocks 
of paper 
bound on top 
and left side. 
Hard back. 


L PAPER 


(24 Sheets to the pad) 


White 
Standart 
Size 
9x12 
12x18 
18x2 mite 


—6 each W 
° Colors—P Grey. 


size 
9x12 
yix15 
12x18 
15x22 
18x24 


White 
Spire 
d 9 d 


DEALERS: 


BOT Me tie title 1-2) 


OTT el) Met cl ameter) tt 1 


discounts—Order your stock now! 





AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 


67 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
America’s Largest Stock 
of Art Materials 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov. 7-30: LaTausca 
Paintings; Reger Anliker. 
ALBANY. N. Y. 

Institute of Art Now. 3-15: Vir 
ginia Grubb; Albany Artists Group. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 14: “The 
Ring and the Glove.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 28: Mar 


Beckmann; Nov. 5-24: Ceramic 
Show. 

Walters Gallery To Dec. 5: English 
& American Portraits. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Nov. 9-Dec. 15: 
20th Century European Paintings. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Nov.: Drawings 
Paintings & Sculpture. 

Childs Gallery To Nov. 20: French 
& American Impressionis’s. 

Doll & Richards To Nov. 6: 
L. Gerard Paine, Watercolors. 
Guild of Boston Artists Nor. 8-20: 
Louis Kronberg, Paintings. 
Institute of Contemporary Art 7o 
Nov. 14: Oskar Kokoschka 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nor. 7 
John Spaulding Memorial Show. 
Vose Galleries Nor.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Wiggin Gallery Nov. 8-29: Prints 
by Letterio Calapai. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Zo Nov. 24: Pat 
teran; To Nov. 19: Cartier-Bresson. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Nor. 27: Rem- 
brandt, Paintings & Etchings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute From Nov. 4: Wa- 
tercolor & Drawing Annual. 
Associated American Artists To Nov. 
10; Adolf Dehn. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc. Nov.: Work 
by Artists Associates. 

Field Galleries To Nov. 6: Rudolph 
Penn, Paintings. 


Findlay Galleries Nov.: Contempo 
rary American Paintings. 
Gallery Studio Nov.: Clara Ford; 


Frannie Dressel. 

Public Library Nov.: Gertrude Aber 
crombie; Florence Forst. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona College To Dec, 20: Ancient 
Chinese Paintings. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Nor. 2-17: Federation 
Preview. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Dee. 12: Vin 
cent Van Gogh. 

Ten-Thirty Gallery To Nov. 13: 
Marion Bryson, Watercolors. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center From Nov. 7: Le 
Corbusier Architecture Show. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Nor. 28 
“Romantic America.” 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Nor. 
American & Mewican Artists. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Gallery To Nor. 21: Con- 
temporary American Artists. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: Society of 
Painters & Sculptors; Printmakers 


DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Nor.: Recent Acces 
sions in Oriental Art. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Cyril's Studio To Nov. 13: Nik 
Krevitsky, Drawings. 

Institute of Arts To Nov. 16: Fifiy 
Books of the Year. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 14: 
“This Ig Contemporary Art.” 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute 7o Nov. 28: Goya 
Etchings; Matisse Lithographs. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Nov.: 19th Century 
American Paintings. 

Nelson Gallery Nov.: Ernest Blu 
menschein, Retrospective Show. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists To 
Nov. 9: Raphael Soyer. 

Copley Galleries To Nov. 9: Matta. 





~2 


Cowie Galleries Novr.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Esther's Alley Gallery Nov.: Con- 


temporary American Paintings. 
Fraymart Gallery To Nov. 11: Irv- 
ing Amen, Drawings & Woodcuts 
Hatfield Galleries To Nov. 12: Betty 
Davenport Ford. 
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Matisse Gallery (41E57) Nov. 
Marc Chagall. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Nov. 28: Our Navy; To Nox. 
Contemporary 


Olga Mary, Paintings of Brazil. 
Contempo- 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
Butler Institute Nov. 4-25: 
Frances Webb Galleries Nov.: 
Jane Stephens. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Nov 
Moholy-Nagy. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery To Nov. 16: 
ings by John 
MEMPHIS. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) Nor.: 
Maldarelli, 
Milch Galleries 
Paintings by Ernest Lawson. 





NEW YORK CITY 








Mesopotamian Cylinder Seals. 
Morton Galleries 

Group Exhibition, 
Museum of City N.Y. 
“The Town 


13: An American Group. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) 
Old Masters. 
MILWAUKEE, A-D Gallery Ae eee Be 
Nov. 28: Elie Nadelman., 
Museum of Natural History (Cent, 
Pk. W. at 
estine to Tibet” 


Will Burtin. 
of Impressionism. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Institute of 


Watercolors. 
America House (485 Mad.) To Nov. 
5: “Hand Loom P 


13: Joseph 
Paintings by La- 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) 


To Nov. 6; Jason Seley. Rebay, Watercolors & Collages. 


(509 Mad.) 
: Etchings by John Marin. 
Galleries 


MONTCLAIR, N. 


Exvrhibition. 


Americ 
MONTPELIER, VT. rican 


New School 
Spiral Group Exhibition. 
New York Circulation 


Florence F. 
NEWARK, 
Newark Museum Jo Nov. 14: “Wa 
tercolor Painting in ‘ 
ORLEANS, 
Delgado Museum 
Century American Painting. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of 
vainting & Sculpture, 
NORWICH, 


Artists Gallery 
O'Hara, Paintings. 


porary & Old Masters. 


P f si > > . : 
Art of Indonesia. New York Historical Society (Cent. 


Fletcher 


Gold Rush Exhibition. 


Publie Library (Amst. at 69) Nov.: 


TSM 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) 


Newcomb-Macklin Galleries (15E57) 
Restated Panne Silvermine Guild. 
10-19: Craftsmen 
Barzansky Galleries 
13: Joseph 

Bignou Gallery 
temporary Paintings. 
Binet Gallery 
Stefano Cusumano. 


Dis ; “fia ; ; > 

(664 Mad.) ene Paintings. 
Joslyn Museum 7o Nov. Newman Gallery 
7 ; Genre Paintings, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


13: M. Spakr, Recent Paintings. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Nov. 9-25: 
Romare Bearden. 

Norlyst Gallery 
Emily Muir. 
Parsons Gallery 
Ad Reinhardt. 


Watercolor, Miniatures 


To Nov. 14: Wang Chi-Yuan. 
Charles Rudy, 


Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery 
13: Paul Klee, Drawings. 
Carlebach Gallery 
Carl Podszus. 
Center Gallery 


Frasconi; Chris Ritter. 
Braux Gallery 
ander Robinson. 
Wanamaker 


290R57 T 
(32E57) To : 8-27: Jean Guerin. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) Nov. 6-Dec. 
: Weldon Kees, Oils. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 27: 
Suzanne Eisendieck. 

Portraits Inc. 
Contemporary 
Rehn Gallery 
13: Jon Corbino. 


Illustrations. 
Watercolors. 
(51 Chas.) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To 
of Modern 
Carnegie Institute To Dec. 12: Pain:- 


Charles-Fourth (460 Park) 
American Portraits. 
Contemporary (683 Fifth) 


Einar Lunden. 


Delius (116E57) Nov.: Old & Mod- 
ern Masters, Paintings € Drawings. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


wats 


Society Exhibition. 
RoKo Gallery Greenwich) 


Society of Women Nov. 9: Pepsi-Cola Rejects. 


Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Nor. 
13: Karl Zerbe. 

Durand-Ruel 

Wait Kuhn. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum pont 

sters of 20th Centur ainting. 
RICHMOND ee 12: Marsden Hartley. 
an ol, Salpeter Gallery 
Wolf, Paintings. 


e-Ther 
House-Then Scalamandre Museum 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Carroll-Knight 


Minton; Nov. 9-27: 


Bertha Schaefer 
Michael Lekakis. 
Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries 
Permanent Collection. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Nov.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
School for Art Studies 
Paintings and Sculp- 
ture by Faculty Members. 
Schultheis 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 8-20: Irina Blaine. 


Sth St. Gallery 


SAGINAW, 





(601 Mad.) 
Hazel Slaughter. 





Centennial Show. 


— - Watercolors 
SAN DIEGO, 

. ‘i French & Co. 
Maurice Logan. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Kaethe Kollwitz. 


Sculptors Gallery 
Garret Gallery 


Dec. 4: Cerny, Hartwig, 
Seligmann Galleries 
Vuillard, Early Period. 


Serigraph Galleries 
Nov. 15: Painting by Printmakers. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries, 
Old Masters. 
Society of Illustrators 
Ray Prohaska. 
Steuben Gallery 
New Designs in Glass. 
Tribune Center 


African Negro Art. 

Libaudt Gallery Nov. 9-26: Potiery 
by Eileen & Rossi Reynolds. 
Legion of Honor Nov. 6-21: French 


Anthony 


Watercolor Hosking Gallery 


Nov. 9: Louisa Matthiasdoitir. 


(718 Fi ) 
Museum of N. M. (718 Fifth 


thur Musgrave; 
SPRINGFIELD, 
Museum Nor. 
Gulf Coast Group. 
SYRACUSE, 


Kandinsky. 

(936 Third) 
Paintings by Marie Weger. 
Kennedy Gallery (785 Fifth) Nov.: 


ans u Van Diemen Galleries (21E57) 
Elinor Warren. 


6-20: Basil Martin. 
Village Art Center 
To Nov. 20: Graphic Arts Show. 
Village House 
15: Bas-reliefs and Paintings. 
Maynard Walker Gallery 
To Nov. 6: Fall Opening Group. 
(794 Lex.) Nov. 8- 


acct ; e (224 Waverly) 
National Ceramic Annual, , ; 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Mitzi Solomon, 


Knoedler & Co. 
20: Painting Toward Architecture. 
by Lawren Harris. Kraushaar 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Museum 70 Dec. Weyhe Gallery 
20: Edwin Avery Park. 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) 
Mosaics by Jeanne Reyna. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Nov. 7-2 
Currier & Ives Prints. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery 
ern Iranian Rugs. 


Modern French. 
Nov.: Flem- 


Wildenstein 
Liros Gallery (139E56) Masterpieces 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
Victor Tischler. 

Macbeth Gallery 


Ceniennial of Oregon 
National Gallery Nov.; 


and Modern Paintings. 


The Art Digest 
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PAINTERS PLAYGROUNDS 


Famed French Quarter 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

. The quaint streets, the grilled iron 

" work and old world flavor draw 
many artists to this historic city. 
Here too, as everywhere that artists 
gather, artists say, 
“| want to be sure. 
I'll take GRUMBACHER’S.” 
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painted for this series by 


ys George Schwacha 
i 9 


And here too, they appreciate the many qualities of Grumbacher Genuine : . 
Casein Color for Artists. The colors remain water-soluble on the palette for M.GRUM BA CHER 


days, dry quickly on the painted surface and may be used on any absorbent « 
~ 
NEW YORK \G | TORONTO 
COLORS Sado BRUSHES 


painting ground. It is easy to control the values while painting... because 
Genuine Casein will dry the same value as when first applied. Suitable for 
any style or technique, Genuine Casein may be used as a Gouache or Tempera, ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
as an aquarelle, or as an underpainting for oil color. Send for Free Booklet. 
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FROM SOFT SIENNA... 
QUEEN OF ITALIAN CITIES 


RAW SIENNA: Sienna is a species of ochre which has been 
mined in Tuscany for many centuries, and takes its name from 
the capital of the Siennese province; and it is from these mines 
of the “Old Masters” that Winsor & Newton draw their sup- 
plies today. 


Raw Sienna is more transparent than the Ochres, and while it 
appears darker and browner in thick applications, its glazings 
have a clear and delicate yellow appearance. 


BURNT SIENNA is obtained by calcining picked pieces of Raw Sienna very gradually in our own factory, where 
Winsor & Newton chemists convert it into a beautiful broken orange hue. No combination of other colors provides 
the characteristic translucency and depth of this pigment. 


Both varieties of Sienna are permanent to light, and they have no action on other pigments, 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 








